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The Growing Pains of Labor 


An Editorial 


F you read the newspapers, 
I you know that the subject 
of labor is both timely and im- 
portant. In devoting a complete 
issue to it, Scholastic has no spe- 
cial point of view to “sell”—un- 
less it be that all high school 
students shall know the facts of “the labor problem.” 
In a world where hot emotions, hatred, and biased 
one-sidedness becloud the atmosphere, young 
people need to realize that labor is their affair too. 
Before many years have passed you may be asked 
to join a union yourself. Or you may become an 
employer and have to negotiate with unions. If you 
live on a farm, your products must be sold in city 
markets that depend upon the buying power of labor. 
No matter who you are, the condition of the forty 
million American workers will touch your life. 

Even a brief examination of the material in this 
special Labor Number of Scholastic brings one vivid 
question to mind: “To unionize or not to unionize?” 
Judging by the past, we might conclude that violent 
industrial warfare would be America’s only answer. 
Common sense demands a calmer study of labor. 

Progressive economists point out that the United 
States leads the world in industrial efficiency, but 
lags far behind other democracies in handling its 
labor problems. Seeing the history of American 
industry as a steady march toward greater concen- 
tration of capital in corporations employing thou- 
sands of men, these leaders contend that a corres- 
ponding growth of labor unions is essential. 

Most American businessmen oppose this view. This 
is a free country, they say, which guarantees the 
right to work, the right to strike, and the right to 
own and control property. Polls of public opinion 
show that the large majority of Americans approve 
the organization of labor unions. But businessmen 
are part of the public, and if the unions curtail their 
freedom of action, they are likely to resist. 

The time-honored view of the ideal relation be- 
tween the worker and his boss is pungently stated 





by Henry Ford, who opposes unions: “We think ou 
men ought to consider,” he says, “whether it is neces. 
sary for them to pay some outsider every month for 
the privilege of working at Ford’s, or whether any 
union can do more for them than we are doing.” Mr, 
Ford began as a bicycle mechanic and knows hard 
physical work. But his critics say that his labor 
thinking dates back to the period when employer 
and employee could meet face to face. Today, they 
claim, the worker is lost in the bustle of a huge in- 
dustry, and needs an organization to represent him 
in dealing with powerful impersonal employers. 

But some far-sighted businessmen recognize that 
collective bargaining is here to stay. They agree with 
Summer H. Slichter, labor authority of Harvard 
University, who says unions will not become respon- 
sible until given a fair chance: “Naturally, as long 
as unions are treated as outlaw organizations . 
they can scarcely be expected to have a proper sense 
of their interest in the employer’s prosperity.” 

The intervention of a friendly government to 
mediate labor disputes in a voluntary way has often 
achieved surprising results and should be extended. 
But any intervention must not be allowed to stiffen 
the backs of either side for a “free-for-all” fight. Such 
a conflict may irritate the great middle classes, which 
take little part in the battle but get hit from both 
sides, into demanding rigid government control “to 
restore industrial peace.” Fascism in Italy and Ger- 
many “restored industrial peace” — by abolishing 
labor’s main weapon, the strike. 

In democratic America we have the right to hope 
that government can persuade both capital and labor 
to roll up their sleeves—not for a fight—but to prove 
that neither has anything up their sleeves. When 
unions are frankly recognized, we have only begun 
to make collective bargaining work. Capital and 
labor have an equal concern in the grave problems 
of technological unemployment, shrinking foreign 
markets, and the growing menace of war. They have 
too much to do to let themselves be bogged down in 
the futility of class struggle. 
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| Labor’s Long Struggle 


For a Place in the Sun 
By Frank B. Latham 


timated to have cost the 

United States five billion dol- 
lars in lost wages and goods that 
were not produced. The growing 
split between the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Committee for 
Industrial Organization has caused 
further unrest among workers. A 
study of these important events 
brings many questions to mind. Why 
do men strike? What changes in our 
industrial system have made work- 
ers feel the need for unions? Why 
did the A. F. of L. and the CIO clash? 


| ABOR trouble during 1937 is es- 


Every Home a Factory 

In 1800 the average American 
worker lived a far different life 
from that of the worker today. Then, 
we had a “domestic” system of in- 
dustry in which workmen lived in 
their own homes, owned their own 
tools, and had spare time to do some 
farming. They were more like the 
farmer of today than the modern 
factory worker. The shoemaker, who 
did skilled work by hand, often 
traveled from place to place and set 
up shop in the homes of his cus- 
tomers. The blacksmith was the 
town’s leading industrialist. Clothes 
were made at home, and almost all 
goods that were needed were made 
in the household. 


But the door to rapid change was 
beginning to open. Improvements in 
machines, the development of trans- 
portation by road and water, and the 
settlement of new lands farther west, 
opened vast new markets that could 
not be supplied by the “domestic” 
system of labor. Small factories be- 
gan to spring up. They were, at first, 
merely small shops set up by some 
merchant with the necessary money. 
The skilled craftsmen who used to 
sell their goods were now paid 
wages. But they still had compara- 
tive security and were assured of 
work even though wages were low. 
If John Jones worked for another 
man he was able, in most cases, to 
deal directly with his employer, who 
often knew all of his employees by 
name and took a personal interest 
in their families. Usually the em- 
ployer and employee could talk face 
to face about wages and reach an 
agreement. If Jones were a skilled 
worker, his ability to use a saw and 
hammer, or other tools of his trade, 
Made it easier for him to bargain as 
an individual with his employer. But 
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the Engiish “Industrial Revolution,” 
which began spreading to America 
after Samuel Slater set up a power- 
driven cotton mill in Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island, in 1793, soon made its 
presence felt. The spread of the fac- 
tory system—the use of machinery 
and steam power — replaced many 
workers and decreased the need for 
highly skilled men. Better machines 
required less skilled men to operate 
them. Skilled textile workers were 
among the first to be replaced by un- 
skilled machine operators. Most of 
these new mill workers were women 
and children. 


Factories Change Lives 
This growing factory system 
changed the worker’s whole manner 
of life. He had to reach the factory 
shortly after the first bell, about sun- 
rise and stay until it grew too dark 
for work. So the capitalist built long 

























The top picture 
shows an artist’s con- 
ception of an early 
Nineteenth Century 
spinning room in an 
English home. The 
spinning wheel drove 
a single spindle and 
was operated by 
hand or foot. But the 
factory system was 
already well estab- 
lished in England at 
the time, as the pic- 
ture below shows. 
Here we see ma- 
chines for spinning 
thread with hun- 
dreds of spindles in 
one rack, operated 
by but three workers. 


ST. PAUL. min EB 28 [938 


blocks of tenements for rent near his 
factory, and his “hands” moved from 
their rural homes, with garden spots 
and fresh air, into these crowded 
squalid districts. “The factory sys- 
tem,”’ says Willis M. West, “built up 
towns swiftly. Lowell, Massachu- 
setts, for instance, was an old village 
of 400 people in 1820, but in 1840 it 
had become a busy factory town of 
20,000. But these new towns had no 
fit water supply, no sewerage sys- 
tem, no garbage collection. Science 
had not learned how to care for these 
needs, and law had not begun to 
wrestle with them.” 


These changes in working and liv- 
ing conditions soon showed John 
Jones that he had lost his bargain- 
ing power with his employer. The 
owners of a company employed thou- 
sands of men and had little chance 
to know many of them. As a cog in 
this vast machine, Jones came to feel 
that only in combination with his 
fellow workers could he obtain fair 
treatment. He joined a union. The 
first unions were craft unions of 
skilled men—carpenters, machinists, 
bricklayers. They spoke for their 
members and by collective bargain- 





1. West, W. M., A History of the American 
Nation. 
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ing were able to get better treatment 
than an individual workman usually 
could get. If their demands were not 
met they could strike, and refuse to 
work until a settlement was made. 
Between 1802 and 1807, New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston and Baltimore 
(then our only cities) had one or 
more strikes. But at this time most 
people disapproved of unions. The 
public applauded when a combina- 
tion of Boston merchants announced 
that their “union” had pledged itself 
to drive the shipwrights, caulkers, 
and gravers of that city to abandon 
“unions” or starve, and that they had 
subscribed $20,000 for that purpose. 
Strikes were considered unlawful 
and the courts jailed workers for 
“conspiring to raise wages.” It was 
not until 1842 that any court con- 
ceded that workmen had the same 
right of organization that had al- 
ways been possessed without ques- 
tion by employers. But it was not rec- 
ognized by a federal law until 1933. 

In spite of this opposition, labor 
showed increasing signs of organiz- 
ing between the years 1825 and 1837. 
As we noted above, the first unions 
were local, and one trade had 
no connection with another 
even in the same city. But in 
1827 when the Journeymen 
Carpenters’ Association in 
Philadelphia struck for a ten- 
hour day, other trade associa- 
tions gave sympathy and aid. 
The strike failed, but it taught 
workers the need of wider or- 
ganizations, and the next year 
the trade associations of Phil- 
adelphia federated in the 
“Mechanics’ Union of Trade 
Associations.” In 1831 New 
York City had a General 


Photos by Hine 


Trades’ Union and similar unions 
were soon organized in other large 
cities. In 1834 the various city Trades 
Unions organized a national federa- 
tion. This “republic of labor’ held 
conventions, but in 1837 a severe de- 
pression ruined many businesses and 
crushed the national federation. 


Child Labor and Free Schools 
Between 1825 and 1837 unions in 
many cities struck to raise wages; to 


secure the closed shop—the employ- . 


ment of union men only; and to 
shorten the working day from “dawn 
to dark” to ten hours. The employ- 
ment of large numbers of children 
in factories for thirteen hours a day, 
six days a week, deprived them of 
all chance for schooling, and led to 
early labor demands for shorter 
hours and free public education. In 
1825 an investigating committee 
from the Massachusetts legislature 
was told by Fall River officials that 
children “work all day”... but they 
added rather curiously .. . “There 


are good public and private schools, 
and a free Sunday school... .” Bos- 
ton said bluntly: 


“No schooling.”’ 






















The old-time printer, above, and 
blacksmith, below, were skilled 


craftsmen, with their own shops. 


The growing demand of 
labor that the wealthy be made 
to support education for the 
poor was denounced by most 
newspapers. “Education,” they 
said, “must be the work for 
individuals. . . . If a govern- 
ment undertakes it .. . noth- 
ing could prevent it from be- 
coming a political job.’’ One 
editor deplores the taking 
away from “the more thriv- 
ing members” of the working 





class “one of the chief incitements 
to industry —the hope of earning 
the means of educating their chil. 
dren.” Abraham Lincoln made the fi- 
nal reply to all arguments and added: 
“In one word, free labor insists on 
universal education.” Aided by De- 
Witt Clinton of New York, Lincoln 
and the famed reformer, Horace 
Mann, labor won a notable fight for 
a system of free public education. 
(Schol., Oct. 17, 1936, p. 13.) 
From 1837 to 1860 the approach- 
ing conflict between the industria! 
North and the agricultural South oc- 
cupied ‘most of the attention and 


energies of the nation. As a result of ' 


the War Between the States (1861- 
1865) slavery was abolished and the 
Negro was freed. But it also speeded 
the development of industry in the 
Northern states. War-time demands 
for steel products, clothing, meats. 
and flour soon built up huge indus- 
tries, while western expansion into 
new lands gripped the nation. Indus- 
tries grew rapidly and combined to 
form corporations. Later these cor- 
porations formed trusts that con- 
trolled many factories and employed 
thousands of men. Labor sought to 
combine in order to be on an equal 
footing with the corporations and 
trusts. The National Labor Union, 


1866, demanded an eight-hour day, 


and the limitation of contract labor. 
Industrialists, seeking cheap labor, 
brought thousands of immigrants 
into the country to work in the fac- 


tories and on the railroads, and la- 


bor unions tried to have immigra- 
tion restricted in order to protect 
their wages and jobs from such 
competition. The Knights of Labor, 
founded in 1869, tried to form one 
big union of workers. Led by Ter- 
ence V. Powderly, the Knights be- 
came powerful about 1877 and con- 
ducted several widespread strikes 
when industry started cutting wages 
during the depressions of the seven- 
ties and eighties. Clashes between 
strikers and state and federal troops 
which aided the employers, were 
frequent as the large corporations 
tried to smash the unions. These con- 
flicts led many people to believe that 
the nation faced a revolution or 
worse. “‘Anyone,” writes Jack Foste 
in the N. Y. World-Telegram, “who 
believes that today’s labor upheaval: 
are unique in American history 
should consider the dour contents of 
several 50-year-old magazines. ... 
It was the boycott then, rather than 
the sitdown strike, as of today, that 
caused the editorial distress. Other- 
wise, the words of gloom in 1886 
were almost precisely the same as 
those of 1937. . . . The boycott was 
the weapon adopted by the Knights 
of Labor, forerunner of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. It was ap- 
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plied, not only against certain em- 
ployers, but against anyone who had 
dealings with those employers.” 

This period of industrial strife 
reached its height in the famed Hay- 
market riot of May 4, 1886, at Chi- 
cago. Bad feeling had been rising as 
a result of the strike at the McCor- 
mick Reaper Works. The police tried 
to break up a labor meeting which 
was described as peaceful by Mayor 
Carter H. Harrison. A bomb was 
thrown killing one policeman and 
wounding others. A pitched battle 
followed and some seven policemen 
were killed and about fifty wounded. 
After a trial, which was widely as- 
sailed as unfair, four of the rioters 
were executed and others impris- 
oned for long terms. Governor Alt- 
geld of Illinois, who later pardoned 
the surviving defendants, was 
hounded from public life. 


Enter the A, F. of L. 

Public opinion then looked more 
favorably on the conservative 
American Federation of Labor, 
which was founded in 1886 by Sam- 
uel Gompers, a cigar maker. It was 
composed of skilled workers and 
made no effort to form one big union 
of laborers. For example, the car- 
penters in a town organized a local 
union. These locals were organized 
Into a national union, and the na- 
tional union was affiliated with the 
A. F. of L. In 1935 the A. F. of L. had 
109 national, international (having 
members in Canada), and federal 
unions as members. The A. F. of L.’s 
annual convention shaped labor pol- 
ities, and the Federation's Execu- 
tive Board was established to carry 
out convention policies. But in that 
year only about 15 per cent of the 
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workers belonged to a labor union. 
Let us study reasons for this by re- 
viewing labor history in the past 
thirty years or so. 

Violent labor conflicts in the 
1890’s, 1906 and 1907 and in 1912 
all ended in almost complete defeat 
for the unions. In most of these strug- 
gles the courts, both federal and 
state, handed down decisions that 
weakened labor’s rights. Injunc- 
tions (court orders to cease certain 
acts) were the usual weapon used 
against labor to hamper picketing 
and break strikes. In the case of 
Hitchman vs. Mitchell in 1916 the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
voted 6-3 to uphold an anti-union 
“yellow dog” contract. This decision 
was the rule until the Norris-La- 
Guardia Anti- Injunction Act was 
passed in 1932. The Sherman and 
Clayton Anti-Trust Acts, which 





These pictares show how working meth- 
ods have changed as the factory system 
has developed into modern industry. 
Above:—workers on an assembly line in 
an automobile faetory. Left: —Hundreds 
of fruit canners at work in a big and 
thriving cannery in San Jose, Cal. 


aimed to prevent large corporations 
from gaining a monopoly of a prod- 
uct and then raising prices in “re- 
straint of trade,” were construed by 
the courts to apply also to labor 
unions, in spite of efforts of Congress 
to exclude unions from these restric- 
tions. 


Labor Under the New Deal 

The depression years after 1930 
taught workers that they needed 
protection, and under the NRA 
codes of 1933, which sought to re- 
vive business and cut unemployment 
by raising wages and limiting hours 
of work, labor was given encourage- 
ment. Section 7-a of the NIRA al- 
lowed workers to form unions of 
their own choosing and to bargain 
collectively. To combat the gains of 
labor unions, many employers sup- 
ported company unions which could 
be controlled by the employers. 

After the Supreme Court ruled 
the NRA illegal in 1935 Congress 
passed the Wagner-Connery Labor 
Relations Act to give labor the right 
of collective bargaining through 
unions of its own choice, and out- 
law company - controlled unions or 
any form of intimidation. Although 
in its previous NRA, AAA and Guf- 
fey Act decisions the Supreme Court 
had held that the federal government 
exceeded its authority, the Court re- 
versed this stand in 1937 and ruled 
the Wagner Act constitutional in his- 
tory-making decisions on five cases. 

The conflict between the A. F. of L. 
and the CIO came to a head in 1936. 

(Concluded on page 36) 
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Unions and the Rackets 


HEN Special Prosecutor 
Thomas E. Dewey began 
his campaign against rack- 


eteering in New York, it was inevi- 
table that he would tackle what may 
be called a labor racket. In the res- 
taurant and cafeteria business, his 
staff uncovered a vicious hangover 
from the old bootleg days. 

As the repeal of prohibition brought 
about diminishing returns from ille- 
gal beer and liquor, a bootlegger, one 
Jules Martin turned to the profitable 
business of selling restaurant own- 
ers freedom from “labor trouble.” 
That could not be sold without the 
connivance of union officials. Indeed, 
the union officials had become part- 
ners with the gangsters. Together 
they extorted tribute from employ- 
ers and from helpless waiters, cooks, 
barmen and busboys of the two 
unions of restaurant and cafeteria 
workers. 

Being prosecutors with no foggy 
inhibitions, Mr. Dewey and Mr. Her- 
lands, his assistant, saw it through. 
From indictment to conviction of 
the union officials and their gangdom 
associates, however, they stressed 
the point that they were not attack- 
ing a union, or unionism; they were 
attacking men who had betrayed, 
disgraced and misled their unions in 
the course of running a two million 
dollar racket. 

The trial before Justice Philip J. 
McCook, was a sensational one. Its 


By Victor Weybright 


daily headlines were big enough to 
compete with floods, murders and 
sit-down strikes. This first prosecu- 
tion of a case against a complete in- 
dustrial racket in the United States 
revealed that willingly or unwill- 
ingly, the owner of many a Manhat-= 
tan eating place joined up with the 
Metropolitan Restaurant and Cafe- 
teria Association. It was, to put it 
bluntly, a “protection” society. The 
bronze shield of the Metropolitan 
on the portal meant that the owner 
had paid an initiation fee of $250 
and dues of at least $5 a month 
to combat deliberately exor- 
bitant labor demands, to pre- 
vent strikes and picketing, 
and also to avoid stench 
bombs, mice in the soup, and 
other forms of terror. At first 
the restaurants paid this trib- 
ute to ward off rising labor 
costs — but, once the racket 
had got a hold on them, they 
had to pay it to prevent a per- 
version of union activities. 
The racket worked both ends 
against the middle. 

Usually the first stage of 
the racket was a visit from 
one of the four union officials 
later indicted and convicted. 
He would inform the employ- 
er that the place was organ- 
ized, or would be organized, 
and would demand an un- 
reasonable agreement as to 








hours and wages. The visit wag 
promptly followed by a call from a 
representative of the Metropolitan 
who cajoled or threatened the res. 
taurateur into joining up—or else 
the union would have its way. 

Most restaurateurs knew they 
were dealing with extortionists. 
But, the employers testified, they 
were afraid not to play along with 
the racketeers. Some said _ that, 
threatened with ruin, there was no 
choice. 

But, no matter what the motives 








Hine Photo 


Skilled riveters driving the last bolts on the towering Empire State Building, New 


York. The building trades are 


g the 








which have been plagued by rackets. 


Kirby in N. ¥. World-Telegram 
Drive Them Out! 


of the employers—the Dewey inves- 
tigators went on the assumption that 
all were genuine victims. They were 
all granted immunity when they 
testified. Mr. Herlands also granted 
a welcome hearing to the earnest 
and somewhat radical rank-and- 
file members of the two unions of 
the International Hotel and Restau- 
rant Workers Alliance. 

Last fall the Dewey investigators 
swooped down upon the headquar- 
ters of Local 16 (restaurant work- 
ers) and Local 302 (cafeteria work- 
ers). The rank - and - file members 
were confronted with a dilemma. To 
protest against the investigations of 
Mr. Dewey would smear their unions 
instead of the indicted leaders only. 
That would play into the hands of 
the employers who might welcome 
the wiping out of racket and union 
in one stroke. On the other hand, if 
the members cooperated with Mr. 
Dewey they would alienate the old 

(Concluded on page 10) 
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Employers and the Spy Business 





ON THE TRAIL OF THE LABOR SPY 
Senators Robert LaFollette (left), and Elbert Thomas, 
of the Senate Civil Liberties Subcommittee are exam- 
ing a by-product of industrial warfare. A United Au- 
tomobile Workers organizer charged that these black- 
jacks, made of rubber hose with a weight in the end, 
were carried by a “plant patrol” in Flint, Michigan. 


E is usually called “Chowder 
H Head” Cohen. His police rec- 

ord includes 14 arrests, five 
convictions, and prison terms for 
conspiracy, receiving stolen goods 
and burglary. As an employe of de- 
tective agencies specializing in “la- 
bor troubles,” he has worked for 
many firms in the last 20 years. This 
ex-convict typifies one set of charac- 
ters in the story unfolded in sworn 
testimony at hearings before a sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor, under a 
resolution to “investigate violations 
of the right of free speech and as- 
sembly and interference with the 
tight of labor to organize and bar- 
gain collectively.” Cohen is a profes- 
sional strike-breaker. 

Robert A. Pinkerton, graduate of 
Harvard, president of Pinkerton’s 
National Detective Agency, repre- 
sents another group of characters. 
As he testified, this witness put off 
answers to many questions. But of- 
fice memoranda bearing his initials, 
his replies and those of his associ- 
ates showed that this affable, edu- 
cated young man now is “actively in 
charge of the business.” 

“Industrial service” is the term 
employed by many detective agen- 
ties to cover their activities which 
may include investigation, strike 
breaking or the furnishing of 
guards. The workers have a shorter 
word for such investigation—“spy- 
ing,” and the investigators they call 
“spies” or “rats.” 
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By Beulah Amidon 


Between January 1, 
1934, and July 1, 1936, 
Pinkerton and Railway 
Audit and Inspection 
did a gross business to- 
talling $6,511,891. Pink- 
erton has approximate- 
ly 1,000 regular em- 
ployes, in addition to 
thousands of “contacts.” 
The firm’s chief indus- 
trial client was until 
very recently the Gen- 
eral Motors Corpora- 
tion. But a partial list 
of industrial firms 
served by the Pinkerton 
Agency includes Beth- 
lehem Steel, Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, Radio 
Corporation of Ameri- 
ca, Curtis Publishing 
Co., Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Endicott - Johnson, 
Frankfort Distilleries, 
Kroger Grocery, Libby- 
Owens Glass, San Francisco Indus- 
trial Association, Gulf States Utili- 
ties, Oklahoma Power and Water, 
Congoleum-Nairn Co. There are at 
least 200 agencies in this country 
which carry on industrial espionage, 
but there are no 
available figures to 


trial corporations who employ these 
agencies, and workers who are at the 
receiving end of these services. 


The concern of the Senate com- 


mittee has been with something very 
different from detective work. It has 
probed into how far this has been 
converted into an ugly answer to the 
demand of great groups of workers 
to bargain collectively. An anti- 
union employer may prefer to fore- 
stall unionization rather than fight 
it after the union has members, lead- 
ership and funds. The hearings: re- 
vealed many of them turning to de- 
tective agencies who dig up any 
gestures the workers make toward 
organization. 

The detective agencies have oper- 
atives whom they use to make di- 
rect investigations, to “shadow” 
union officials, to go into factories 
as workmen, join the union and “get 
all the information concerning all 
dissatisfaction, discord, anything at 
all that would tend to create an un- 
pleasant feeling, and we give that 
information to our clients.” Such an 
agent is usually assigned a regular 
job, placed on the factory payroll, 
and paid a fixed sum by the agency 
in addition to his wages. 

(Concluded on page 10) 





show the total vol- 
ume of their busi- 
ness. Estimates of 
the National Labor 
Relations Board 
place the number 
of their employes 
at 40,000. 

Limited in funds, 
the La Follette 
Committee nar- 
rowed its investi- 
gation to five of the 
largest detective 
agencies, at least 
two of which also 
engage in strike 
breaking. Three 
firms, Federal 
Laboratories, Lake 
Erie Chemical Co. 
and Manville Man- 
ufacturing Co., 
which supply tear 
and sickening gas, 
guns and ammuni- 
tion to employers 
and to detective 
agencies, have also 
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been investigated. 
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Industrial W arfardn 


Histories of warfare down through the 
ages trace the changes in methods and 
weapons used. So, too, have methods and 
weapons changed in the industrial warfare 
that has been waged by labor and em- 
ployers. Strikes during the period between 
1870 and 1920 were fought with Pinkerton 
detectives and national guardsmen. Labor’s 
latest drive for better living standards, 
which brought over 10,000 strikes involving 
more than 5,000,000 men between 1933 
and 1938, produced new worker and 
employer weapons. Remington Rand’s “Mo- 
hawk Valley Formula” of organizing back- 
to-work movements and seeking to under- 
mine labor morale, was answered by the 
sit-down strike. The use of strike-breakers 
and state militia brought mass-picketing 
and free-for-all fights. 

Also of importance here is a study of 
the causes of present-day strikes. In the 
past a majority of strikes have been fought 


on the issue of higher wages and be 
working conditions. But in 1937 over fi 
percent of all strikes were fought { dikors at 1 
“union recognition”’—the right of an o an battl 
ized union to bargain collectively and 4 hy The st 
euss workers’ grievances with an employe _ Wor 
Wages and hours were a minor factor i a These 
most of these strikes—tlabor sought Ad wit 
“voice” in industrial affairs. The trend , “ure: On 
strikes since 1880 shows that they inerealacrican | 

during prosperity, when labor demands buble Steel 
increased share of business profits, ) paradi 
business recession of late 1937 and 193}937, Ten s 
has, therefore, reduced strikes. Both id 28 poli 

CIO and the A. F. of L. have turned to pe} sil libertie: 
fecting their organizations, and. are 4l| ice bruta 
concentrating more seriously on their ow) ey termed 
“private war” within the ranks of orga4de.” Low 

ized labor. These pictures highlight iker tangl 
of the dramatic, bitter, and sometimebnt of the 
bloody clashes that have grown out of 1936. Me 
struggles in America in the past fifty year|¢keting th 
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and be pPpOSITE PAGE—Upper left corner: 
37 over fi} orion detectives surrender to steel 
fought { ikers at Homestead, Pa., in 1892 after 
of ano gun battle which cost the lives of ten 
ely and di, The strike was broken by militia. Left, 
n employe}y....r; Workers sometimes prepare for vio- 
or factor .ji.e, These pickets in an Ohio strike are 
r sought | od up with bricks in their hands. Middle 
he trend .Jaeure: One of the most savage clashes in 
hey inerea: twrican labor history. Police at the Re- 
demands a},,bie Steel plant in South Chicago charged 
profits, » parading pickets on Memorial Day, 
7 and 193/937, Ten strikers were slain, 90 injured, 
es. Both t|4d 28 policemen hurt. Senator LaFollette’s 
rned to pe| si] liberties sabcommittee condemned the 
nd. are al} slice brutality, while a Chicago coroner's 
on their ow|¢y termed the killings “justifiable homi- 
ks of al de.” Lower left corner: A policeman and 
ghlight iker tangle at the Camden, New Jersey, 
1 sometimeknt of the RCA Manufacturing Company 
out of 1936. Members of the Newspaper Guild 
st fifty year|¢keting the Brooklyn Daily Eagle. This 
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strike was settled by a compromise. The 
Guild, a CIO union, has 15,000 members. 

THIS PAGE—Upper right corner: This 
Bessemer plant of the Republic Steel Corp. 
is alight under a night sky while National 
Guard troops stand guard during the “Little 
Steel” strike. Right, center: Sit - down 
strikers, in the Fisher Body plant at Flint, 
Mich., make themselves comfortable while 
their leaders demand union recognition 
from General Motors. Bottom, left: A 
peaceful and important moment in labor 
history. Benjamin K. Fairless, president of 
U. S. Steel (left). shakes hands with Philip 
Murray, chairman of the CIO’s Steel Work- 
ers’ Organizing Committee, after signing a 
contract extending the wages of the one- 
year agreement that “Big Steel” signed in 
February, 1937. Bottom, right: Newly depu- 
tized men are receiving instructions from 
Johnstown police during the bitter strike 
at the Cambria Mills of Bethlehem Steel. 
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The Spy Business 


(Concluded from page 7) 


Given inside information an em- 
ployer may “break” the union by dis- 
charging the “ringleaders.” Or the 
members of a labor organization may 
find themselves let go at a seasonal 
lay-off. after years of satisfactory 
service. But the detective agencies do 
not depend entirely on their own 
operatives for information. In addi- 
tion to these professionals the agen- 
cies “houk” or “rope” workers in the 
plants of their clients, paying them 
a daily or monthly wage to spy on 
their fellows. “Red” Kuhl, for 20 years 
a strike breaker and “hooker,” told 
the Senate committee how it is done: 

“Well, first you look your prospect 
over, and if he is married that is 
preferable. If he is financially hard 
up, that is number two. If his wife 
wants more money or hasn’t got a car, 
that all counts. And you go offer him 
this extra money. Naturally you don’t 
tell him what you want him for. You 
have got some story that you are rep- 
resenting some bankers or some bond- 
holders or an insurance company and 
they want to know what goes on in 
there.” 


The “hooked” man is usually paid 
a dollar a day or $25 a month. In the 
first seven months of 1936, the Pinker- 
ton Agency paid approximately $240,- 
000 to workers thus hired to report on 
their associates. 


Strikebreakers are usually hired as 
guards “to protect personnel and prop- 
erty.” But some have provoked vio- 
lence so the police will arrest the 
union “ringleaders.” Violence also 
turns public opinion against the strik- 
ers, and, at the same time creates a 
demand for more “guards.” Many 
strikebreakers are recruited from well- 
known hangouts in New York City, 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Chicago, Il. 

Like “Chowder Head” Cohen, men 
with “records” are often drawn from 
the underworld for strikebreaking 
“jobs.” Of 13 strikebreakers whom 
Railway Audit and Inspection put into 
the general materials strike in St. 
Louis in 1932, seven were “wanted” 
by police of other cities on serious 
charges. 

One of the 700 guards “brought in” by 
the Wisconsin Light and Power dur- 
ing “trouble” in 1934, estimated that 
“about 20 percent” had police records. 

Some industral concerns, like Ford, 
have their private secret service; some 
combine to the same end. The Na- 
tional Meta] Trades Association is such 
an organization, serving 952 plants in 
the East and Middlewest. 

No company which has a union 
agreement is eligible for membership 
in the association. Any member firm 
which negotiates a strike settlement 
or enters into a union agreement is 
“got rid of.” The N.M.T.A. has devel- 
oped to high efficiency the “black list,” 
one of the oldest methods used by 
management to “break the union.” If 
a worker is discharged by a member 
of the association because of his union 
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activity, his name is circulated among 
the other members as a “trouble 
maker.” No member will employ him, 
and the ban becomes one of the cruel- 
ist weapons used in industrial war- 
fare. He may be virtually barred from 
his trade. 

There is a large traffic in tear and 
sickening gases, machine guns, and 


‘ammunition to arm private guards 


and strikebreakers engaged in indus- 
trial conflict. The combined sale of tear 
and sickening gas by the Lake Erie 
Chemical Co., the Federal Labora- 


aie 
This gas bomb, exhibited by Richard 
Frankensteen of the U.A.W.A., is a fa- 
vorite weapon for use against strikers. 


en 


tories, and the Manville Manufactur- 
ing Co., from 1933 to 1937 amounted to 
$606,572.15. While these materials are 
sold to police departments and sher- 
iffs, industrial concerns and detective 
agencies are important customers. 
Among the firms recently supplied 
with gas and gas equipment, the Lake 
Erie’s records showed Firestone Tire, 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber, Electric 
Auto-Lite, Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Co., Columbia Metal Stamping Co. 
Federal Laboratories, Inc., according to 
its own invoices, made large shipments 
to Jones and Laughlin Steel Corpora- 
tion, American Sheet and Tin Plate 
Co., Frick Coal and Coke Co., Car- 
negie Steel Co., Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube. A De- 
troit salesman of the Erie Chemical 
Company wrote the home office in 
1933, ordering a shipment of clubs, 
guns and shells to the chief of police 
in Flint, instructing the company: “Do 
not bill the City of Flint for this ma- 
terial. Instead bill to the Manufac- 
turers’ Association of Flint, 901 Indus- 
trial Bank Building. For your informa- 
tion only, I have reason to believe this 
material is for the Chevrolet Motor 
ER 

Testimony as to the sales of machine 
guns, gas and other implements of in- 
dustrial warfare showed that muni- 
tions makers welcome conflict. Thus a 
letter from a Lake Erie Chemical 
salesman to his home office read: “I 
am doing a lot of missionary work in 
anticipation of a strike this spring and 
I’m in position to send in some good 
orders, if it will only mature. Wish a 
hell of a strike would get under way.” 








A pin map made by the Senate com- 
mittee’s staff showed that munitions 
are at hand in every important in- 
dustrial community in the country 
with heavy concentration in the rub- 
ber, auto and steel towns. 

The testimony shows how far many 
of the employers go in their use of la- 
bor espionage and strikebreakers to 
invade labor’s “right to organize and 
bargain collectively.” It is to be hoped 
that the Senate inquiry will continue 
until the facts about these practices 
are sufficiently well known to shape 
legislation to end them, and to give 
such laws the enforcing support of in- 
formed public opinion. For clearly 
there can be no lasting industrial peace 
in this country while “Chowder Head” 
Cohen and Mr. Pinkerton, their asso- 
ciates and competitors can carry on 
with hundreds of employes a lucra- 
tive traffic in espionage, betrayal and 
bitter conflict. 

Reprinted from Survey Graphic by 
permission of the editors. 








Unions and Rackets 


(Concluded from page 6) 
line political machine type of labor 
leader who calls Dewey a _ union- 
buster. The rank-and-filers cooper- 
ated. 

Several members were _ intrepid 
enough to bring charges against Max 
Pincus, president of the union, Paul 
N. Coulcher, boss of Local 16, and 
Organizers John J. Williams, Irving 
Epstein and Aladar Retek. In Octo- 
ber, 1933, these union officials were 
arrested. In February, 1934, this in- 
fluential clique was acquitted without 
entering a defense. 

Emboldened by this display of their 
own power, the union officials prompt- 


ly expelled from their union any mem-* 


ber who questioned their motives or 
referred to their racket connections. 
Other rank-and-file critics within the 
union were branded radical by Coul- 
cher and Pincus. These radicals later 
cooperated with Dewey. 

Dewey’s blanketing of union offi- 
cials with underworld characters pro- 
vided the defense with a plea of per- 
secution, which resulted in their en- 
listing two eminent liberal lawyers to 
defend them. Both of them protested 
against Dewey’s methods. Their criti- 
cism has been echoed by several New 
York locals of other unions, and by 
many members of the Central Trades 
Council. In marked contrast, praise of 
Mr. Dewey and his staff is now heard 
among the present leaders of the 
purged locals, 16 and 302. 

Both the unions are now going 
through a process of reorganization. 
Stimulated by praise from Mr. Dewey 
for their present honesty, both locals 
are now growing. Spurred by the 
Dewey revelations, they are now at- 
tempting to educate their member- 
ship, proving that the unions and the 
workers within them have not been 
tainted by the illegal deals between the 
convicted ex-leaders and restaurant 
owners. 

(Concluded on page 34) 
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MAN on a ROAD 


By Albert Maltz 








T about four in the afternoon I 
A crossed the bridge at Gauley, 
West Virginia, and turned the 
sharp curve leading into the tunnel 
under the railroad bridge. I had been 
over this road once before and knew 
what to expect—by the time I en- 
tered the tunnel I had my car down 
to about ten miles an hour. But even 
at that speed I came closer to running 
aman down than I ever have before. 
This is how it happened. 

The patched macadam road had 
been soaked through by an all-day 
rain and now it was as slick as ice. 
In addition, it was quite dark—a 
black sky and a steady, swishing rain 
made driving impossible without 
headlights. As I entered the tunnel 
a big cream - colored truck swung 
fast around the curve on the other 
side. The curve was so sharp that his 
headlights had given me no warn- 
ing. The tunnel was short and nar- 
row, just about passing space for two 
cars, and before I knew it he was in 
front of me with his big, front wheels 
over on my side of the road. 

I jammed on my brakes. Even at 
ten miles an hour my car skidded, 
first toward the truck and then, as I 
wrenched on the wheel, in toward the 
wall. There it stalled. The truck 
swung around hard, scraped my fen- 
der and passed through the tunnel 
about an inch away from me. I could 
see the tense face of the young driver 


’ with the tight bulge of tobacco in his 


cheek and his eyes glued on the road. 
I remember saying to myself that I 
hoped he’d swallow that tobacco and 
go choke himself. 

I started my car and shifted into 
first. It was then I saw for the first 
time that a man was standing in 
front of my car about a foot away 
from the inside wheel. It was a shoc 
to see him there. 

My first thought was that he had 
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walked into the tunnel after my car 
had stalled. I was certain he hadn’t 
been in there before. Then I noticed 
that he was standing profile to me 
with his hand held up in the hitch- 
hiker’s gesture. If he had walked into 
that tunnel, he’d be facing me—he 
wouldn’t be standing sideways look- 
ing at the opposite wall. Obviously I 
had just missed knocking him down 
and obviously he didn’t know it. He 
didn’t even know I was there. 

It made me run weak inside. I had 
a picture of a man lying crushed un- 
der a wheel with me standing over 
him knowing it was my car. 

I called out to him, “Hey!” He 
didn’t answer me. I called louder. He 
didn’t even turn his head. He stood 
there, fixed, his hand up in the air, 
his thumb jutting out. It scared me. 
It was like a story by Bierce where 
the ghost of a man pops out of the 
air to take up his lonely post on a 
dark country road. 

My horn is a good, loud, raucous 
one and I knew that the tunnel would 
redouble the sound. I slapped my 
hand down on that little black button 
and pressed as hard as I could. That 
man was either going to jump or else 
prove that he was a ghost. 

Well, he wasn’t a ghost—but he 
didn’t jump, either. And it wasn’t be- 
cause he was deaf. He heard that 
horn all right. 

He was like a man in a deep sleep. 
The horn seemed to awaken him only 
by degrees, as though his wholé con- 
sciousness had been sunk in some 
deep recess within himself. He turned 
his head slowly and looked at me. He 
was a big man, about thirty-five, 
with a heavy-featured face—an or- 
dinary face with a big fleshy nose 
and a large mouth. The face didn’t 
say much. I wouldn’t have called it 
kind or brutal or intelligent or stu- 
pid. It was just the face of a big man, 





wet with rain, looking at me with 
eyes that seemed to have a glaze over 
them. Except for the eyes you see 
faces like that going into the pit at 
six in the morning or coming out of a 
steel mill or foundry where heavy 
work is done. I couldn’t understand 
that glazed quality in his eyes. It 
wasn’t the glassy stare of a drunken 
man or the wild, mad glare I saw 
once in the eyes of a woman in a fit 
of violence. I could only think of a 
man I once knew who had died of 
cancer. Over his eyes in the last days 
there was the same dull glaze, a far- 
away, absent look as though behind 
the blank, outward film there was a 
secret flow of past events on which 
his mind was focused. It was this 
same look that I saw in the man on 
the road. 

When at last he heard my horn, 
the man stepped very deliberately 
around the front of my car and came 
toward the inside door. The least I 
expected was that he would show 
surprise at an auto so dangerously 
close to him. But there was no emo- 
tion to him whatsoever. He walked 
slowly, deliberately, as though he 
had been expecting me and then bent 
his head down to see under the top 
of my car. 

“Kin yuh give me a lift, friend?’’ 

I saw his big, horse teeth chipped 
at the ends and stained brown by to- 
bacco. His voice was high-pitched 
and nasal with the slurred, lilting 
drawl of the deep South. In West 
Virginia few of the town folk seem 
to speak that way. I judged he had 
been raised in the mountains. 

I looked at his clothes—an old 
cap, a new blue work shirt and dark 
trousers, all soaked through with 
rain. They didn’t tell me much. 

I must have been occupied with 
my thoughts about him for some 
time, because he asked me again. 

“Ahm goin’ to West,” he said. “Are 
you a-goin’ thataway?” 

As he said this, I looked into his 
eyes. The glaze had disappeared and 
now they were just ordinary eyes, 
brown and moist. 


Il 








1 didn’t know what to reply. I 
didn’t really want to take him in— 
the episode had unnerved me and I 
wanted to get away from the tunnel 
and from him too. But I saw him 
looking at me with a patient, almost 
humble glance. The rain was streaked 
on his face and he stood there asking 
for a ride and waiting in simple con- 
centration for my answer. I was 
ashamed to tell him “no.” Besides, 
I was curious. 

“Climb in,” I said. 

Hie sat down beside me, placing a 
brown paper package on his lap. We 
started out of the tunnel. 

From Gauley to Weston is about a 
hundred miles of as difficult moun- 
tain driving as I know—a five-mile 
climb to the top of a hill, then five 
miles down and then up another. 
The road twists like a snake on the 
run and for a good deal of it there 
is a jagged cliff on one side and a drop 
of a thousand feet or more on the 
other. The rain and the small rocks 
crumbling from the mountain-sides 
and littering up the road made it very 
slow going. But in the four hours or 
so that it took for the trip, I don’t 
think my companion spoke to me half 
a dozen times. 

I tried often to get him to talk. It 
was not that he wouldn’t talk, it was 
rather that he didn’t seem to hear me 
—as though as soon as he had spoken, 
he would slip down into that deep, 
secret recess within himself. He sat 
like a man dulled by morphine. My 
conversation, the rattle of the old car, 
the steady pour of rain were all a 
distant buzz—the meaningless, out- 
side world that could not quite pierce 
the shell in which he seemed to be 
living. 

As soon as we had started, I asked 
him how long he had been in the 
tunnel. 

“Ah don’ know,” he replied. “A 
good tahm, Ah reckon.” 

“What were you standing there 
for—to keep out of the rain?” 

He didn’t answer. I asked him 
again, speaking very loudly. He 
turned his head to me. 

“Excuse me, friend,” he said, “did 
you say somethin’?” 

“Yes,” I answered. “Do you know I 
almost ran you over back in that tun- 
nel?” 

“No-o,” he said. He spoke the word 
in that breathy way that is typical 
of mountain speech. 

“Didn’t you hear me yell to you?” 

“No-o.”’ He paused. “‘Ah reckon Ah 


was thinkin’.” ? 
“Ah reckon you were,” I thought 
to myself. 


“What’s the matter, are you hard 
of hearing?” I asked him. 

“No-o,” he said, and turned his 
head away looking out front at the 
road. 
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I kept right after him. I didn’t 
want him to go off again. I wanted 
somehow to get him to talk. 

“Looking for work?” 

“Yessuh.” 

He seemed to speak with an effort. 
It was not a difficulty of speech, it 
was something behind, in his mind, 
in his will to speak. It was as though 
he couldn’t keep the touch between 
his world and mine. Yet when he did 
answer me, he spoke directly and co- 
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herently. I didn’t know what to make 
of it. When he first came into the car 
I had been a little frightened. Now I 
only felt terribly curious and a little 
sorry. 

“Do you have a trade?” I was glad 
to come to that question. You know 
a good deal about a man when you 
know what line of work he follows 
and it always leads to further con- 
versation. 

“Ah ginerally follows the mines,” 
he said. 

“Now,” I thought, “we’re getting 
somewhere.” 

But just then we hit a stretch of 
unpaved road where the mud was 
thick and the ruts were hard to fol- 
low. I had to stop talking and watch 
what I was doing. And when we came 
to paved road again, I had lost him. 

I tried again to make him talk. It 
was no use. He didn’t even hear me. 
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Then, finally, his silence shamed me. 
He was a man lost somewhere within 
his own soul, only asking to be left 
alone. I felt wrong to keep thrusting 
at his privacy. 

So for about four hours we drove 
in silence. For me those hours were 
almost unendurable. I have never 
seen such rigidity in a human being. 
He sat straight up in the car, his out- 
ward eye fixed on the road in front, 
his inward eye seeing nothing. He 
didn’t know I was in the car, he didn’t 
know he was in the car at all, he 
didn’t feel the rain that kept sloshing 
in on him through the rent in the side 
curtains. He sat like a slab of mould- 
ed rock and only from his breathing 
could I be sure that he was alive. His 
breathing was heavy. 

Only once in that long trip did he 
change his posture. That was when 
he was seized with a fit of coughing. 
It was a fierce, hacking cough that 
shook his big body from side to side 
and doubled him over like a child 
with the whooping cough. He was 
trying to cough something up—I 
could hear the phlegm in his chest 
—but he couldn’t succeed. Inside him 
there was an ugly, scraping sound as 
though cold metal were being rubbed 
on the bone of his ribs, and he kept 
spitting and shaking his head. 

It took almost three minutes for 
the fit to subside. Then he turned 
around to me and said, “Excuse me, 
friend.” That was all. He was quiet 
again. 

I felt awful. There were times 
when I wanted to stop the car and 
tell him to get out. I made up a dozen 
good excuses for cutting the trip 
short. But I couldn’t do it. I was con- 
sumed by a curiosity to know what 
was wrong with the man. I hoped 
that before we parted, perhaps even 
as he got out of the car, he would tell 
me what it was or say something that 
would give me a clue. 

I thought of the cough and won- 
dered if it were T.B. I thought of 
cases of sleeping sickness I had seen 
and of a boxer who was punch drunk. 
But none of these things seemed to 
fit. Nothing physical seemed to ex- 
plain this dark, terrible silence, this 
intense, all-exclusive absorption 
within himself. 

Hour after hour of rain and dark- 
ness! Once we passed the slate dump 
of a mine. The rain had made the sur- 
face burst into flame and the blue 
and red patches flickering in a kind 
of witch glow on a hill of black 
seemed to attract my eompanion. He 
turned his head to look at it, but he 
didn’t speak, and I said nothing. 

And again the silence and rain! 
Occasionally a mine tipple with the 
cold, drear, smoke smell of the dump 
and the oil lamps in the broken down 

(Concluded on page 37) 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS AROUND THE WORLD(@ 





Schuschnigg Bows to Hitler; 
Austrian Nazis Gain Power 


Austria — one of Europe’s chief 
“sore spots” — kept anxious Euro- 
pean observers on the edges of their 
seats last week. Swiftly following up 
his purge of conservative opponents 
in the German Army, Adolf Hitler 
moved for greater control over his 
small neighbor. On the reported ad- 
vice of Mussolini, Chancellor Kurt 
Schuschnigg of Austria visited Hitler 
at his mountain home in Berchtesga- 
den. While there he was told that the 
Austrian Nazis must be given more 
power in the government. Hitler 
backed up this demand by concen- 
trating German troops on the Aus- 
trian border, with an alleged time- 
limit ultimatum. In 1934, when Aus- 
trian Nazis struck for power by mur- 
dering little Chancellor Dollfuss, 
Mussolini called a halt by massing 
troops near the Brenner Pass. But 
this time Mussolini offered no aid and 
Schuschnigg was forced to surrender 
to the German demands. Anschluss 
(German-Austrian union) may be 
the next step, following Schusch- 
nigg’s reported resignation. 

The new “Nazified” Austrian gov- 
ernment now includes several pro- 
German officials, including Dr. Ar- 
thur Seyss-Inquart, who will fill the 
important post of Minister of the In- 
terior, and Director of Public Se- 
curity. Dr. Guido Schmidt, another 
pro-Nazi, is expected to gain full 
power as Foreign Minister, a job 
Chancellor Schuschnigg usually 
handled. Hitler’s victory was empha- 


sized when Dr. Seyss-Inquart, con- 
sidered the Nazi “key man,” visited 
the German Dictator and received 
instructions. Observers were puz- 
zled by Mussolini’s attitude toward 
the Nazi advances. He has been un- 
derstood to fear German domination 
in Austria, and a further spread of 
Hitler’s plan to bring all Germans 
under his sway. There are Germans 
in Italian South Tyrol, and the Nazis 
have sharply criticized conditions in 
Tyrol. It is thought, however, that 
Mussolini’s price for allowing Hitler 
to have his way in Austria will be a 
proposal for a military alliance be- 
tween Italy, Germany, Austria and 
Hungary. Such an alliance could be 
used to attack Czechoslovakia, or 
other nations. Mussolini proposed 
this alliance when he visited Hitler 
lately, but German army comman- 
ders advised Hitler that Italy was not 
a very good ally. Now that these 
commanders have been purged, the 
alliance may take form. 

Outside of “reminding” Berlin 
that they were “interested” in Aus- 
tria, both Britain and France did 
nothing to aid Chancellor Schusch- 
nigg, who begged for support in vain. 
The British government seems to feel 
that it will be necessary to preserve 
peace in Europe by striking a “busi- 
ness bargain” with Italy and Ger- 
many. But it is sharply split over 
how this “bargain” should be made. 
Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden is 
bitterly opposed to making a bargain 
with Italy and Germany until they 
show that they mean to keep the 
peace in Europe. But Prime Minister 
Chamberlain, and other 
pro-German officials, 
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feel that a quick bargain 
should be made even if 
it means the abandon- 
ment of Austria and 
Czechoslovakia to the 
Nazis, and the recogni- 
tion of Italy’s conquest 
of Ethiopia. France is al- 
lied with Czechoslova- 
kia, and fears that Hit- 
ler’s next move will be 
a demand for self-gov- 
ernment for the German 
minority in that coun- 
try, backed with a threat 
of force. But with Brit- 
ain holding back, the 
French are not expected 
to defend the Czechs 
when Hitler strikes. 

In his book Mein 
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Kampf (My Battle), 
written before he be- 
came Dictator, Hitler 
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Nazi gains in Austria move Guido 
Schmidt (left) up and Chancellor Kart 
Schuschnigg down the ladder of power. 


forecast his move into Austria, and 
Czechoslovakia is also on his list. 
Germany, at present, is determined 
to control the Alpine Montan Com- 
pany, Austria’s chief producer of 
iron ore. The Reich needs Austria’s 
raw materials, but the Austrians 
have been unwilling to trade with 
Germany on her own terms. Austrian 
trade with other nations has been in- 
creasing, but Hitler’s shake-up of 
Chancellor Schuschnigg’s govern- 
ment is expected to bind Austria 
closer to Germany and perhaps to 
form a “customs union” which would 
give Germany special trade advan- 
tages in Austria. 


Hitler over Britain 


Following up his “squeeze play” on 
Austria, as we go to press, Adolph Hier 
outlined future Nazi policies to a «pecial 
session of the Reichstag, February 20, 
im the most militant speech of his stormy 
earecr. 

In Lendon, the sorely tried British 
eabinet held a special meeting, and For- 
eign Minister Anthony Eden, the chief 
target of Hitler’s barbed speech, resigned 
his post in protest over Prime Minister 
Chamberlain’s proposed “bargain” with 
Hitler and Mussolini. Labor party leaders 
rallied behind Eden and promised a bit- 
ter fight against the Prime Minister's 
policy of “peace at any price.” 

In Vienna and Prague, worried offi- 

cials heard Hitler flatly demand “self- 
determination” for the 10,000,000 Ger 
mans living in Austria and Czechoslo- 
vakia. 
France fears that Eden’s resignation 
will greatly weaken the British-French 
alliance. Hitler again demanded the re- 
turn of German colonies and attacked 
the League of Nations. In Rome, Musso- 
lini smiled sardonically as Eden, the man 
who tried to stop the Italian conquest of 
Ethiopia. stepped down from power. 
Europe continued to spin dizzily on the 
Rome-Berlin axis. 

In the next issue of Scholastic, Henry 
C. Wolfe, leading authority on Europe, 
will discuss comprehensively the back- 
ground of Hitler's foreign policy. 
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Sweeping Crop Control Act 
Signed By President 


Mimeograph machines in the De- 
partment of Agriculture have been 
working overtime lately getting out 
a 24-page explanation of the 120- 
page Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938—the most ambitious farm re- 
lief program that the nation has ever 
attempted. Congress had worked on 
the new Act since November, 1937, 
and the President signed it a fort- 
night ago. Opponents call it “revolu- 
tionary” and “unworkable,” while 
New Dealers insist that it is the “‘best 
farm bill ever enacted by an Ameri- 
can Congress.” 

Both President Roosevelt and Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Henry A. Wal- 
lace consider the Act necessary to 
control farm production so that sur- 
pluses won’t cause low prices, and a 
scarcity won’t bring extremely high 
prices. The heart of the Act lies in 
the crop-reduction provisions, which 
are linked with the ever - normal 
granary device of storing surpluses 
to be used in times of scarcity. When 
the supply of cotton, corn, wheat, to- 
bacco or rice rises above a “normal” 
amount, severe marketing quotas are 
allotted—if two-thirds of the farm- 
ers approve them—and penalties are 
applied to their enforcement. Benefit 
payments are given to farmers who 
limit production by taking land out 
of production and conserving it with 
soil-preserving crops. (Schol., Dec. 
11, p. 11, 1937.) 

Since the benefit payments and 
crop loans may amount to more than 
the $500,000,000 on hand, President 
Roosevelt warned that more money 
may have to be raised. Sponsors of 
the plan are ready to recommend 
processing taxes, levied on users of 
farm products. Critics charge that 
these taxes will increase farm prices 
at a time when the cost of living al- 
ready is too high. Others admit that 
farm aid is needed, but argue that 
the new AAA should not be consid- 
ered a permanent program. They 
contend that America should use 
more farm products if industry was 
speeded up to employ more workers, 
who would then buy larger supplies 
of farm products. Therefore; our 
farm problem is not one of crop con- 
trol, but involves an increase in na- 
tional purchasing power. 

In order to pass the AAA measure 
the Senate suspended the filibuster 
against the Anti-lynching bill. Later, 
another attempt was made to end 
this filibuster altogether by enforc- 





14-S 


ing the cloture rule. (Schol., Feb. 19, 
p. 15-S.) Advocates of the bill picked 
up four votes, but the cloture rule 
again was defeated by a 46-42 vote. 
Back to the seven week filibuster 
went the weary Senators, only to lay 
it aside again to consider the Presi- 
dent’s $250,000,000 emergency relief 
bill which the House had hurriedly 
passed to take care of an additional 
750,000 jobless during the next four 
months. 

Gold “Sterilization” Limited; 
President Studies Prices 


Reporters who watch the United 
States Treasury for news kept close 
check on a two-day conference last 
week between Secretary of the 
Treasury Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
Marriner S. Eccles, chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, and other 
federal officials who control the Ad- 
ministration’s financial and money 
policies. Finally, the conference end- 
ed and the Treasury announced an 
important change in its policy of 
buying up and “sterilizing” the for- 
eign gold that is shipped to the 
United States. Under the new plan 
gold will not be bought and “steri- 
lized” unless foreign shipments total 
more than $100,000,000 in a three 
months’ period. (Schol., Oct. 2, p. 
29-S, 1937.) 

The sterilization poli- 






ury had to borrow more money and 
since our national debt is now over 
$37 billion, this borrowing policy has 
been sharply criticized. The new 
policy will, therefore, relieve the 
Treasury of borrowing more money 
to buy gold. The gold that does flow 
to this country will add to bank re. 
serves which can possibly be used to 
finance a housing boom, or other new 
business activity. The Treasury's 
cash-on-hand will also be increased 
at a time when it faces the prospec! 
of financing the new $250,000,000 
emergency relief fund that Congress 
is ready to approve. 

As a further aid to business re- 
vival, the President and his advisers 
announced a policy toward prices. 
They feel that farm prices should be 
lifted slightly, but prices of manufac- 
tured goods, such as cement and 
other building materials, should be 
lowered in order to stimulate the 
building industry. The President 
contends that industrial prices of 
steel, iron and some finished prod- 
ucts, never did fall much during the 
depression years, while prices of 
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farm products fell drastically. He 
thinks these prices should be bal- 
anced in order to revive all business 
and check the present recession that 
has continued for six months. 
(Other News on page 16-S) 





cy had been adopted in 
December, 1936, to off- 
set the huge influx of 
foreign gold. This influx 
started after 1933, when 
the Administration low- 
ered the value of the 
dollar to 59 cents and 
began buying gold at 
$35 an ounce. Uncertain 
European business con- 
ditions and war scares, 
plus the $35 price, 
caused huge amounts of 
foreign gold to be ex- 
ported to America for 
safety. But since this 
gold went into the banks 
and added to our money 
reserves, officials feared 
that it might cause an 
undue rise in prices. To 
keep this money out of 
the banks, the Treasury 
bought it up and stored it 
away where it could not 
be circulated or used to 
increase credit. This was 
called “sterilization.” To 
buy this gold the Treas- 


























































' The New Crop Control Machinery 
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Men Who Lead American Labor 


ODAY labor leaders make 

the headlines of the newspa- 

pers with a frequency which 
would have amazed their predeces- 
sors of fifty years ago. Both the 
AF. of L. and the CIO leaders are 
skilled in labor tactics. In the strug- 
gle which is taking place between 
the horizontal and the vertical 
unions, bitter personal attacks have 
been flung back and forth and any 
effort to evaluate these leaders is 
likely to lead to charges of bias or 
partisanship. Anyway, here are the 
organizers, the militant leaders, and 
the peace-makers among America’s 
present crop of labor leaders. 

William Green, president of the A.F. 
of L. with a salary of $12,000, was 
hailed on his election by a Richmond 
paper, saying: “Labor is safe under 
his leadership, capital has nothing to 
fear during his regime, and the public 
is fortunate in having him as the re- 
sponsible spokesman of a highly im- 
portant group of citizens.” He was the 
“sane choice” of labor, and safe and 
sane he has remained. Above all things 
he desired to keep peace between labor 
and the employers. He believed that 
strikes should be utilized only as a 
last resort. 

After the passage of the NRA, which 
he approved, and the epidemic of 
strikes, Green declared that “Both per- 
sonally and officially I disavow the sit- 
down strike as part of the economic 
and organization policy of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor.” In May 1937, 
the A.F. of L. suspended the CIO 
unions, and last month its executive 
council expelled the United Miners, 
and oil and flat glass workers’ unions. 

Son of an English miner, William 
Green was born in Coshocton, Ohio, in 
1873. He grew up in this little com- 
munity, attended elementary school, 
and worked in the pits during his sum- 
mer vacations. At sixteen he started 
to do a man’s job in the mines. Shortly 
afterward he joined the United Mine 
Workers. In 1900 he was elected a 
union official and left the mines to 
work his way up through the union. In 
1914 he was elected eighth vice presi- 
dent of the A.F. of L., from which he 
Climbed to the presidency after the 
death of Samuel Gompers. Recently, 
he resigned his membership in the 
United Miners. 
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William Hutcheson, president of the 
largest of the A.F. of L. craft unions, the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, has been a strong 
believer in craft unions all his life. 
Six feet three, and weighing near 300 
pounds, Hutcheson says he was “raised 
on small potatoes and that is why I am 
so small.” He learned his trade from 
his father, a carpenter in Saginaw, 
Michigan, where he was born in 1874. 
Not content with the power given him 
by his union, Hutcheson has officially 
aligned himself with the Republican 
party and the Liberty League. His rec- 
ord has been frequently assailed with 
charges of labor racketeering. 

John P. Frey, president of A.F. of 
L.’s metal trades, is a lieutenant colo- 
nel in the Reserve Corps of the U. S. 
Army. He is sometimes called the 
“scholar” of the A.F. of L. His career 
started when he began to edit the 
Molders’ Journal, which was his 
union’s magazine. He “prosecuted” the 
CIO unions in the proceedings before 
the A.F. of L. executive council which 
resulted in the suspension of the CIO. 
His chief grievance against the CIO is 
that he believes it “red.” 

Arthur Wharton, of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, holds 
a strategic position in the A.F. of L. 
because his craft is employed in every 
factory in the country, although it is 
not large in numbers. 

Matthew Woll, described as “Napo- 
leonic in stature, aspect and gesture,” 
is the “mouthpiece” or orator of the 
A.F. of L. He was intended by Samuel 
Gompers to be the president of the 
A.F. of L. after Gompers’ death, in- 
stead of Green. Woll heads the Photo- 
Engravers’ Union. 

Daniel Tobin, of the Teamsters’ and 
Chauffeurs’ Union, heads one of the 
most aggressive of the A.F. of L. 
groups. Nevertheless, Tobin is soft- 
spoken, benevolent and pleasant in 
manner, although his record shows 
that he is as tough a labor leader as 
there is in the United States. 

Dave Beck, of the West Coast Team- 
sters’ Union, is an aggressive and 
powerful labor leader of the A.F. of L. 
forces, and exercises the control of a 
political boss in the city of Seattle. At 
present he is locked in a struggle with 
the CIO for control of Pacific Coast 
unionism. 


John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers at an $18,000 a 
year salary, and also chairman of the 
Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion, has been a labor leader all his 
life. Yet he dates his national fame 
from the passage of the NRA. He 
helped write the famous Section 7-a, 
giving industrial workers the right to 
form unions. 

Until that time Lewis has been an 
“old-line” union man, and it was he 
who put William Green into office as 
A.F. of L. president. He had been wide- 
ly criticized as a conservative and even 
unscrupulous leader until 1933. In 1935 
he turned his back upon tradition, and 
set out to organize the non-unionized 
industries such as steel, automobile 
workers, glass workers, rubber work- 
ers, and the like. The CIO has shown 
its ability to penetrate company unions, 
to throw its strength behind cam- 
paigns and strikes, and to unite in ver- 
tical unions large numbers of workers. 

Lewis is a graduate of the coal 
mines. Born in Lucas, Iowa, in 1880, 
the son of a Welsh miner, he worked 
in mines all over the country. At 27 
years of age, however, he became an 
organizer for Gompers, and was elect- 
ed president of the United Mine Work- 
ers in 1920. This was one of the first 
A.F. of L. unions organized on indus- 
trial lines. Lewis now lives in a his- 
toric old house in Alexandria, Va., and 
has a son in Princeton. 

Sidney Hillman, president of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers since 
it was formed in 1914, is a powerful 
leader of the CIO. Born in Lithuania, 
he was forced to flee the Czarist police 
and came to America in 1907. He be- 
came a cutter for a large men’s cloth- 
ing company, and took part in the 
strike of the United Garment Workers 
in Chicago. He was later sent to New 
York and helped in forming the Amal- 
gamated. At first the union made great 
strides, then settled down into Hill- 
man’s policy of “sane progressivism.” 
Since the NRA, however, he has be- 
come an aggressive industrial unionist. 

David Dubinsky, president of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers Union, leads 250,000 members who 
belong to the CIO. Throughout the 
struggle between the unions, however, 
he has championed moderation. Re- 
cently he criticized Lewis and the CIO 

(Concluded on page 16-S) 
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Soviet Polar Explorers Drift 
South on Ice Floe 


For many months the world has 
been following with interest the ad- 
ventures of four men and a dog on a 
cake of ice. In May, 1937, four Rus- 
sian scientists, led by Ivan Papanin, 
camped at the North Pole and pre- 
pared to drift with the polar ice pack 
in order to make scientific observa- 
tions. When they started drifting 
they were on a cake of 
ice about three miles in 
diametcr. At first they 
moved only two or three 
miles a day, but as they 
came down toward the 
coast of Greenland their 
speed increased rapidly. 
The pressure of the huge 
ice pack constantly 
smashed pieces from 
their ice cake home and 
threatened to dump 
them into the sea. Final- 
ly, two rescue planes 
from Russian ice break- 
ers were able to land 
near the drifting ice floe 
off Greenland. Plans 
were then made to take 
the scientists off the floe. 
The data they have col- 
lected is expected to 
throw light on condi- 
tions in this little known 
polar region. 


Stalin Appeals to Workers 
of the World for Aid 


In a recent letter to a young Com- 
munist, which was published in the 
newspaper Pravda, 
Stalin called upon workers through- 
out the world to aid Soviet Russia in 
defending herself from enemies. He 
insisted that he still believed in the 
ideal of world revolution that Lenin, 
the founder of the Soviet govern- 
ment, advocated, but hinted that 
communism n:ust succeed in Russia 
before it can be spread to other na- 
tions. It has been the exiled Trotsky’s 
charge that Stalin has betrayed the 
ideal of world revolution, and is 
seeking merely to build up his per- 
sonal power in Russia. 


Stalin’s appeal to organized labor 


in all lands was answered sharply by 
Matthew Woll, vice president of the 
American Federation of Labor. “The 
Soviet regime deserves no more sup- 
port from organized labor in demo- 
cratic countries than do the govern- 
ments of Hitler and Mussolini,” said 
Woll. He has been selected by the 
executive council to represent the 
Federation at the forthcoming meet- 


ing of the International Federation of 


break out on Saturday night because 


Dictator Josef 


Trade Unions in Oslo, Norway, 
which will consider a proposal to ad- 
mit the unions of Soviet Russia into 
the LF.T.U. The A.F. of L. argues 
that there should be no association 
between the labor movements of 
democratic countries and of Russia 
because the latter’ were not true 
trade unions and did not differ from 
the “labor fronts” of Germany, Italy 
and Austria, which had been ex- 
cluded from the I.F.T.U. 
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IT MIGHT BE WORSE 


South American Air Waves Are 
Loaded With Propaganda 


A recently returned observer from 
the South American nations reported 
that friends of the United States 
complain that this nation does not 
“make propaganda” and they wished 
the United States would “make 
some.” A roar from six huge four- 
motored U. S. Army bombers — the 
so-called “flying fortresses’’ — an- 
swered this complaint. Spoken of as 
an American contribution to the 
celebration of the inauguration of 
Dr. Roberto M. Ortiz as President of 
Argentina, the flight of these bomb- 
ers to South America was actually 
an answer to the recent mass air 
demonstrations by Italian planes. 
One Italian flight to Brazil was led 
by Premier Mussolini’s son, Bruno. 

Not only the air, but the air waves 
over South America are full of prop- 
aganda as democratic and fascist na- 
tions campaign for support in the 
Latin American Republics. Since 
President Vargas of Brazil has taken 
the power of a dictator in that nation, 
the fascist nations—lItaly and Ger- 
many—have increased their propa- 
ganda efforts throughout South 
America. Britain, after launching 


successful radio programs to combat 
Italian propaganda in North Africa, 
and Palestine, has inaugurated a se- 
ries of Spanish and Portuguese ra- 
diocasts in South America. Italy is 
building near Rome the strongest 
in the 


short - wave radio station 
world. 

A N. Y. Times dispatch from Cor- 
respondent John W. White in Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, declared recently 
that certain South American leaders 
were preparing to ask the United 
States to join a “Federation of Amer- 
ican Nations” to provide military 
protection against a possible inva- 
sion by European nations. (Schol., 
Feb. 5, Behind the Headlines.) 
Events in Ethiopia, Spain and China 
have convinced some Latin Ameri- 
can leaders that their territories are 
not very safe. 


Labor Leaders 
(Concluded from page 15-S) 








































































severely for refusing to come to an 
agreement with the A. F. of L. 

Philip Murray, vice president of the 
United Mine Workers, has been John 
Lewis’ closest ally for a quarter of a 
century. It was he who directed the 
union drive of the Steel Workers’ Or- 
ganizing Committee, which has union- 
ized three-fourths of the steel industry, 

Homer Martin, young president of 
the international United Automobile 
Workers, a CIO union, was once a Bap- 
tist preacher. Fired for union activi- 
ties, he went into the Chevrolet plant 
and began organizing. He soon lost his 
job, but he found out he was a born 
orator and organizer. 

Harry Bridges, Pacific Coast Long- 
shoreman leader (CIO), has often been 
called by opponents a “Communist 
supporter.” He first became known in 
the 1934 Pacific coast general strike. He 
is called a “revolutionary labor leader” 
and an “alien agitator,” because he was 
born in Australia. Immigration author- 
ities have been asked to deport him 
as an alien radical. 

Heywood Broun, president of the 
Newspaper Guild, columnist, writer, 
and liberal friend of the under-dog, 
is a leader of “white collar’ labor. In 
1933, with the help of a few fellow 
newspapermen, he organized the Guild 
and has made excellent progress. 

Francis Gorman, president of the 
United Textile Workers’ Union, has 
worked in close cooperation with Sid- 
ney Hillman. Since his work was large 
ly in the South he has faced some ex- 
tremely difficult problems. After the 
partial failure of the textile strike in 
1934, he joined the CIO, and favors & 
militant Farmer-Labor Party. 

George M. Harrison, head of the 
Railway Labor Executives’ Associa- 
tion, is the leader of the powerful and 
conservative Railroad Brotherhoods. 
These older unions have refused con- 
sistently to align themselves with 
either the A.F. of L. or the CIO. 
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I Make 
STEEL 


The O’Learys, 
of Homestead, 
Celebrate 
Labor’s New Era 


By 
William A. H. Birnie 


\ JILLIAM JEREMIAH 

O’LEARY looks at you with 

that intent, anxious stare 

that men get from years of peering 

at molten metal. He stands five feet 

ten inches tall—he says he has 

shrunk two inches since he started 

working on steel — weighs 143 

pounds and enjoys sound health, al- 
though his teeth need attention. 

He is a first helper at one of the 
sixty-five open hearth furnaces of 
the Homestead, Pennsylvania, plant 
of the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Cor- 
poration. That is rated as skilled la- 
bor, and he earns around fifty-five 
dollars a week when the smog hangs 
prosperously over Pittsburgh. 

He has a wife and five children, 
three boys, two girls. He walks two 
miles to work because he wants to 
save money; he rides home in the 
street car because it is mostly uphill. 
He never went beyond the fourth 
grade, which he regrets vaguely. 

You wouldn’t call him a man of 
consequence, any way you looked at 
him. If he should die tomorrow, the 
interruption in the routine of making 
steel would be quite imperceptible, 
and it is not surprising that Myron 
C. Taylor and John L. Lewis, who 
worked out the agreement which 
averted an almost inevitable strike, 
have never heard of William Jere- 
miah O’Leary. 

Bill O’Leary was “tickled,” as he 
puts it, when he read the announce- 
ments. He is conscious of the appar- 
ent liberalizing of steel’s labor poli- 
cy, but he doesn’t speculate much 
about the reasons behind it. He be- 
longs to the CIO union in steel and he 
believes in collective bargaining. He 
talks about it in phrases he has 
Picked up from organizers. “What 
the company gives you, it can take 
right back,” he says bluntly. “What 
you fight for, it can’t.” Along with 
eighty-five per cent of Homestead’s 
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Underwood 


This unusual picture shows one of the processes in the drama of steelmaking—the 
backbone of American industry. Molten iron is being poured into moulds from a big 
eauldron for the manufacture of steel castings of all sizes. The article on this 
Page provides a graphic description of the private life of a typical steel worker. 


10,000 workers, he voted in the elec- 
tions of the Employee Representation 
Plan which was established during 
the NRA era, and he is inclined to 
give the company unions some credit 
for the wage increases. He is in- 
terested in his pay envelope, not in 
sociology. 

Mr. O’Leary accepts the adjacent 
townships of Homestead and Mun- 
hall where the sun seldom shines 
through the smoke... the frame 
workmen’s houses clinging to the 
steep hillside overlooking the mills 
... the Monongahela which has run 
a chocolate brown for nearly a cen- 
tury ... the children whose fathers 
work at the plant, who will work 
there themselves some day, whose 
children will work there . . . Eighth 
Avenue which runs past fourteen 
black stacks into a line of three- 
story, soot-covered structures, hous- 
ing saloons like Paddy Logue’s where 
there is sawdust on the floor and you 
can get a whisky for fifteen cents, 
bowling alleys with balls that black- 
en your hands, clothing shops which 
feature $19 suits, and undertak- 


Note: In English Edition, pages 13-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 


ing parlors with their signs trans- 
lated into Polish and Russian .. . the 
cemeteries. up on the hill where lie 
the workers who died in the fight 
with the Pinkertons in 1892, some in 
Protestant plots, some in Catholic 
plots . . . the movie theaters which 
charge 36 cents for a loge, one of 
which you don’t patronize because it 
is supposed to have hired non-union 
labor ... the two wards between 
Eighth Avenue and the river where 
the Negro workers live in ram- 
shackle houses with sagging porches 
. .. Boyle’s Hill where you can see 
over the mills to the East End of 
Pittsburgh and the homes of the peu 

ple who live on steel’s dividends .. . 
the sign in the brick office building 
opposite the Main Gate: “Advances 
on pay will be given on account of 
extreme emergency and only on or- 
der from your superintendent”... 
the absence of a single hotel in 
Homestead, because you come to 
Homestead to work the rest of your 
life, or you come to buy steel and 
then you spend the night at one of the 
hotels in Pittsburgh . . . the fights that 
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break out on Saturday night because 
it is Saturday night and on Wednes- 
day because it is pay day... the 
leaves on the trees outside town 
which shed a fine black powder when 
you shake the branches. . . the public 
golf course which charges a greens 
fee of one dollar on week-days, a 
dollar-fifty on Saturday and Sunday, 
so you don’t play more than a couple 
of times a year. 

He accepts the march to 
work at seven in-the morning, 
three in the afternoon, eleven 
at night, depending on your 
shift . . . the company guards 
at the main gate who don’t 
ask your name but stare at 
your number disk. which has 
a colored band to designate 
your department and sets you 
back a dollar if you lost it... 
the rambling mills, each near- 
ly a quarter of a mile long, 
made of sheets of corrugated 
iron through which you see 
occasional diamonds of light 
—the spraw! of open hearths, 
rolling mills, machine shops, 
laboratories, cafeterias and 
ambulance stations, with lit- 
tle “dinky” engines chugging 
ostentatiously around them 
... the locker room where you 
change into safety shoes 
which have metal tips sup- 
posed to withstand 300- 
pounds pressure, cost you 
three dollars a pair, last three 
months in the winter, one 
month in the summer .. . the 
sudden Wagnerian thunder of 
Open Hearth Number Four, 
with its fourteen separate furnaces 
... the siren announcing the crab- 
wise approach of the charging ma- 
chine which thrusts, obscenely, two- 
ton loads of scrap steel into the loins 
of the furnace . . . the rumble of a 
ninety-ton ladle filled with molten 
pig iron from the blast furnaces 
across the river, as it makes an ele- 
phantine curtsy before a furnace— 
the effective baking of the skin as 
you work up the heat over eight 
hours or so to 2,900 degrees Fahren- 
heit—tapping, when the molten steel 
flows out of the furnace like incan- 
descent tomato soup, and teeming 
when it is poured into ingot molds 
with fireworks of liquid steel .. . the 
momentary lull when you munch 
your sandwiches after shaking off 
the graphite flakes and talk about 
your kids and the chances of the Pi- 
rates with Ivan, the cinder pit man 

. . then the slamming of a sledge 
hammer against a girder, “rapping 
up the gang” for the next heat, while 
the ingots go filing away on flat cars 
toward the rolling mills where they 
are crushed and stretched on a thun- 
dering runway into any shape a cus- 
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Deserted. but busy 
men are needed to carry on many operations of steel 
making. This is a view of the huge and modern strip 
and sheet mill of Jones & Laughlin’s plant, Pittsburgh. 


tomer specifies . . . the strange peace 
of the airy engine rooms which are 
almost empty of people and suggest 
the discomforting thought that la- 
bor’s role in the making of steel is of 
ever-diminishing importance. 

Bill O’Leary accepts all this be- 
cause he has never known any other 
life. He doesn’t really want to know 
any other life. “When a man works 
on something for years, he don’t 





want to change,” he says. ‘‘That’s 
how I feel about steel.” He was born 
in London where his father, an Irish- 
man, worked at the gas works. When 
his father died, his mother and his 
brothers came to Homestead. That 
was in 1901. 

Bill O’Leary relaxes only when he 
is at home with the family. He refers 
to his wife as “the woman,” and she 
calls him “Mister.” “Mister,” she 
calls, “supper is ready.”’ It is astonish- 
ing how much affection she can put 
in that prosaic title. Bill, Junior, is 
twenty-one and he has just returned 
from a C.C.C. camp. Now he is work- 
ing nights in a restaurant for eight 
dollars a week but he wants to work 
with his father at the mill. Thomas 
Dennis, seventeen, is in his third year 
at high school]. He earns six dollars a 
month helping in the school library 
and cafeteria. Eileen, eleven, and 
Mary Katherine, seven, are in the 
sixth and second grades, respective- 
ly. Eileen has a cat (‘We call him 
Eva,” she says, unconscious of the 
paradox of genders) and Mary Kath- 
erine has a doll which she got for 
Christmas and calls Annette after 


4eme mental pictures torn off calen- 
... An ever-decreasing number of 







her favorite among the quintuplets. 
Hugh, the baby of the family, is five 
years old, and his particular posses. 
sion is Ted, a friendly black and 
white mongrel which a neighbor be- 
queathed to the O’Learys when he 
moved away seven years ago. 


IGoes 





“Five is a pretty big family for 
people like us,” says Mrs. O'Leary, NS and 
and she adds, with a shy smile: workers 
“Next, we'll be having twins, ] obade 
guess.” She has never been to on is pu 
New York in her life, but once Stage. The s! 
a month she goes into Pitts- one, seating 
burgh by bus because the weeks in ac 
round trip is ten cents cheaper Jin nightly at 
than by street car. She doesn’t Jers eager to 
like to think she is getting When they 
along, but now and then the ey 
younger generation bewilders ee interes 
her. She has concluded that well sung ar 
times are changing and there’s _} tertainment, 
nothing she can do about it. Labor Sta 
She dreams that Hugh will — [years ago. It 
grow up to be a doctor and she next to orga 
tries not to think how mucha 4m the cla 
medical education would cost. and dancing 
= oe bers. The « 
The O’Leary family live in Euity, are ‘ 
a frame house which Mr. everyday me 
O’Leary conceived and built Ja living,” as 
largely himself. It consists of fing number 
two bedrooms and a bathroom 
upstairs, a living room and a 











































dining room on the ground 
floor and a kitchen downstairs | 
where they eat every day ex- 
cept Sunday. The walls are” 
bare except for a few senti- 


dars and a reproduction or 
two of a Madonna and Child— 
the O’Learys, of course, are 
good Catholics and attend mass 
each Sunday at St. Therese’s Church. 
Chief ornament of the living room is 
an electric clock which the boys gave 
their mother_on her twenty-first 
wedding anniversary. It was, she 
says, that sweet of them. 

The O’Learys have two automo- 
biles, both second-hand Buick se- 
dans. The 1931 model is in good con- 
dition, and the family plans to use it 
this summer for picnics. The other, 
a 1927 product, has a broken axle; it 
justifies its existence principally as _ 
an instrument for exercising the me- 
chanical impulses of the two older 
boys. Mr. O’Leary is a staunch be- — 
liever in life insurance. He has four 
policies himself totaling $6,000. He ™ 
has insured his wife for $500 and~ 
three of his children for $125 apiece. — 

Their social life is pretty well re- | 
stricted to their own family. Mr. 
O’Leary takes in a movie about once 
a week, but Mrs. O’Leary has no ui 
for the theater; the last film she sa 
was The Great Ziegfeld, and sf 
doesn’t care when she sees anoth 
Mr. O’Leary comes straight hom 
after work. He drinks, he say 
(Concluded on page 24-E) 
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LABOR 
Goes on the Stage 


NS and needles are used by garment 


workers in their trade, and so Pins and 

Needles is the name of the amateur revue the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union is putting on at New York’s Labor 
Stage. The show is a hit. The theater (a small 
one, seating about 450 people) is sold out 
}weeks in advance. The audiences crowding 
din nightly are not only other garment work- 
ers eager to see what their fellows can do 
when they leave pressing and cutting and 
button-hole making and turn their talents to 
gitire, but uptown Park Avenue carriage 
trade interested only in seeing a witty revue 
well sung and well acted. All they ask is en- 
tertainment, and they are getting it. 

Labor Stage, Inc., was set up about two 
years ago. Its first job was to build a theater, 
next to organize the ILGWU Players, chosen 
from the classes in dramatics, choral singing 
and dancing which the union offers its mem- 
bers. The cast, now. members of Actors’ 
Equity, are “plain, simple, common, ordinary, 
everyday men and women who work hard for 
aliving,” as they say themselves in the open- 
ing number of the show. 


The nineteen sketches in the revue are the 
work of a half dozen writers who satirize every- 
thing from dictators to the theater. Music and 
lyrics are all by Harold Rome. You may already 
have heard some of these on the radio—notably 
“It’s Not Cricket to Picket,” “One Big Union for 
Two,” and “Sing Me a Song of Social Signifi- 
cance.” 


1. There’s too much rain and not enough 
grass to go around in this little skit in which 
mama, papa, a boy, a girl, a balloon man, and 
all those other people have what we hope isn’t a 
typical New York day in “Sunday in the Park.” 


2. These “Four Little Angels of Peace” are 
easily identified as an anonymous Japanese gen- 
tleman, Hitler, Mussolini, and Eden. 


3. In “F.T.P. Plowed Under,” the author 
takes a whack at the Federal Theater's technique 
in its Living Newspaper productions (Schol., 
Oct. 31, 1936, p. 8). 


4. Public Enemy No. 1 gets a bawling out, 
Il Duce takes a relatively unproductive mother 
to task for not providing enough bambinos for 
the fatherland. 1g 
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SONGS OF LABOR 


YTEGROES are digging across 
the road, beginning a wall to 
stand against the sea. THUD! 

their picks strike the ground. As 
they loosen the soil and lift the pick, 
they sing: Went down to Raleigh; 
THUD! their picks strike the ground. 
As they loosen the soil and lift the 
pick, they sing: Never went there 
before; THUD! White folks on the 
feather-bed, THUD! Niggers on the 
flo’. THUD! 

Thus, as the song helps the work, 
the diggers, moving up and down in 
time together, carry on an age-old 
and almost lost tradition of poetry: 
that is, poetry having, as it did in its 
beginning, its source in the song sung 
to the rhythm of the body moving in 
labor. Negroes in this country have 
so many work songs that collectors 
declare them to be endless in num- 
ber, continually created and lost, and 
varied with almost every singing. 
Here are a few songs heard from 
negroes digging, hammering, un- 
loading coal, washing bricks, or 
chopping cotton. The first quoted is 
particularly interesting because it 
lacks any story or sentiment and is 
clearly born of group unison in work. 


Boys, Put Yo’ Hands on It 


O boys, put yo’ hands on it, 
O boys, put yo’ hands on it, 
When I say go; boys, go! 


O boys, put yo’ hands on it, 
O boys, when I holler set it on time, 
Everybody goes around. 


Say pick up, boys, pick up high, 
Goin’ line that track steel, 
O boys, pick it up high. 


Say, boys, when you get back here, 
Pick up that steel. 
Say, put your hands on it. 


Say, boys, put your hands on it, 
Everybody goin’ to jump at it. 
Set it in the bed, boys. 


Say, boys, raise your hand higher, 
Say, boys, raise your hand higher, 
Everybody goin’ to jump at it. 


O Buckeye Rabbit 


The rabbit run, the rabbit jumped, 
The rabbit skipped the river. 

O buckeye rabbit, hey, hey! 

O buckeye rabbit, Susan! 

O buckeye rabbit, hey, hey! 

The rabbit skipp-d the river! 





Rain or Shine 


I hoes an’ I plows 

In all kinds of weather, 

I got to keep a-goin 

’Cause I can’t do no better. 


Rain or shine, 

Sleet or,snow, 

When I gits done dis time, 
Won't work no mo’, 


Empty or full, 

Sleep or ’wake, 

I’m gwine to de party, 
Dance fer dat cake. 





Shoot That Buffalo 


Went down to Raleigh, 

Never been there befo’, 

White folks on the feather-bed, 
Niggers on the flo’. 


Chorus: 
Shoot that buffa—, 
Shoot that —lo, 
Shoot that buffalo. 


Went down to low groun’ 
To gather up my corn, 
Racoon sot the dogs on me, 
’Possum blowed his horn. 


Las’ year was a bad crop year, 
Ev’y body knowed it, 

I didn’t make but a bushel o’ corn 
An’ some damn rascal stoled it. 


I had ol’ back-band, 

It was made out o’ leather; 
Kept me all the doggone time 
Keepin’ it sewed together. 





From Neqro Workaday Songs, com- 
piled by Odum and Johnson, by per- 
mission of The University of North 
Carolina Press. 


Coal miners in St. Clair, Pennsyl- 
vania, sing songs handed down from 
their English and Welsh predeces- 






sors. From one of these has been 
adapted “Coal Cracker’s Song.” The 
song protests against the “extra” 
cars which the miners are heckled to 
load in great rush after they have 
been laid off without work for some 
weeks. The “toe” refers to the chute 
boss who used to oversee boys who 
picked impurities from the coal as 
it ran down long chutes: he speeded 
them up by “giving ‘em the toe.” The 
“shanties” are gaps between large 
lumps of coal. By bosses’ orders these 
shanties are to be avoided by mixing 
together both lumps and fine coal. 
“Royalties” are the sums paid to the 
coal - land owner (“the playboy 
whose grandpa wore the cleats”), 


Coal Cracker’s Song 


Load an extra, load an extra, 

Gosh, you’d think we're made 
of steel, 

You keep us idle for a week 

And then you have the bloody 
cheek me 

To ask us for an extra, another 
buckin’ extra, 

Lay off your rusty squeal. 


One for the owner, 

One for the toe, 

One for the fire boss, the little 
So-and-So., 

One for the big shot 
Yellin’ for the car 

And one for a snifter at Pete 
Laputka’s bar. 


Get your shovel, get your 
shovel 

Keep the driver on the run, 

He gues to correspondence school 

And drives an educated mule, 

He has to pull an extra, another drip- 

pin’ extra 
They need another ton. 


One for the trap gun, 

One for the skeets, 

And one for the playboy whose 
Grandpa wore the cleats, 

One for the powder 

And one for the shot 

And one for the sehooner that Pete 
Laputka’s got. 


Watch your toppin’,, watch your top- 
pin’, 

For the royalty is due, 

The heirs are yellin’ for the rents, 

We've got to pay them fifty cents, 

You’ll have to top your extra, no shan- 
ties in your extra, 

Or else we’ll dock you two. 


One for the master, 

One for the dame, 

One for a bracelet, to keep the lady 
tame, 

One for his butler 

And one for his cook 

And mark up our next one in Pete 

Laputka’s book. 


Robert Allison Evans 
By permission of The New Republie 
(Concluded on page 22-E) 
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Labor .Organizes for 


Economic Democracy 
(Printed in Teacher Edition Only) 


nition of the subject, it will 
really help youngsters to approach 
the subject of labor if they under- 
stand that labor with a capital L is 
not necessarily a caricature of John 
L. Lewis, a surly rock -tosser, a 
heroic, square-capped, brawny ape- 
man, nor any of the other characters 
which usually represent labor in 
newspaper cartoons, photographs 
and editorials. A laborer may be any 
one engaged in socially useful work: 
the phrase “socially useful’ is neces- 
sary to exclude working criminals, 
prostitutes, certain types of public 
officials, and other social termites. 
Organized labor may include farm- 
ers unions, cooperatives, professional 
organizations, fraternal societies, so- 
cial gatherings, craft guilds and in- 
dustrial unions, and even associa< 
tions of business men, the Ku Klux 
Klan, and The Fred Smiths of 
America. 

Although the phrase “organized 
labor” refers as a rule only to groups 
affiliated with the A.F. of L., CIO, or 
the Railway Brotherhoods, it is im- 
portant for pupils to recognize what 
groups of workers have aims and in- 
terests in common with the eight 
million union members. 

What are the aims and interests 
of labor? To increase purchasing 
power, to stabilize employment, to 
support the collective security of in- 
dividuals and nations, to conserve 
the wealth of the world, and to de- 
velop to the fullest extent the re- 
sources of the earth and of mankind. 
These are general ideals. Particular 
problems, pupils will find, are less 
simple. 


LTHOUGH nothing inhibits 
discussion so much as a defi- 


DILEMMAS 


For example, the world’s only 
state which has turned its full re- 
sources over to its laboring popula- 
tion, the Soviet Union, has asked or- 
ganized labor in other countries to 
share its program of collective se- 
curity by uniting against all aggres- 
sive nations (Italy, Japan and Ger- 
many). (13-S.) But some laborites, 
particularly in the United States, be- 
lieve that it will not add to the in- 
dividual security of workers to risk 
involving their country in war. 

In another situation, the building 
trades unions have been asked to ac- 
cept a guaranteed annual wage 
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against their present high hourly 
wages, as a step toward stabilizing 
employment in that industry; but 
they are afraid that the result will 
be to lower their purchasing power. 
In this same connection, it is argued 
that the high wage scales demanded 
by skilled craft union members has 
been partly responsible for the de- 
pressed purchasing power of the 
mass of unorganized, unskilled labor. 


DEBATE 


The major issue to face labor, man- 
agement, and their joint government 
these days is the manner of resolv- 
ing labor disputes. As our editorial 
indicates (3) we have a choice be- 
tween the open warfare between em- 
ployer and employee, which is tradi- 
tional in this country, and the 
peaceful settlement of disputes by 
democratic processes as defined in 
the Wagner Labor Relations Act. 
(29). Those employers who have 
most ardently opposed labor within 
the last year—Republic Steel, Beth- 
lehem Steel, Remington Rand, and 
Ford—are none too pleased to find 
that their victories over their em- 
ployees are being annulled by the 
National Labor Relations Board, 
backed up by the federal courts. On 
the other hand, hot-heads among la- 
bor are impatient at the time which 
is consumed by board hearings, court 
appeals, and the enforcement of de- 
cisions, although labor as a whole 
welcomes the Act. Meanwhile, the 
NLRB has established a record of 
honest, efficient dealing. The fate of 
the proposed changes in this Act may 
spell industrial civil war. 


VIOLENCE 


In disputes between capital and la- 
bor, there are many points which 
cannot be settled in the sweet light 
of reason. Either side wants some- 
thing that the other will not grant 
and the winner is generally the one 
who can apply the most pressure. It 
is at this point that lockouts, strikes, 
and boycotts begin. So far, neither 
side may be said to be using violence, 
but pupils may care to entertain the 
philosophical question whether bul- 
lets or bricks commit any violence 
more serious than industrial condi- 
tions which create starving children, 
disease, universal suspicion and ha- 
tred, bankruptcies, premature old 
age, and poverty in the midst of 
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plenty. If the more spectacular forms 
of violence are to be avoided, it 
would seem that the causes of the 
bitterness which leads to violence 
should be attacked. The leader of a 
contented people does not have to 
surround himself with guardsmen. 
The true author of violence is the 
man who prefers to crush a riot 
rather than prevent one. 

The degree of violence (8) in la- 
bor disputes, of course, has been ex+ 
aggerated by the press for the bene- 
fit of its sensation-loving readers. 
The total casualties in American 
labor’s struggle since 1865 have been 
far less than the toll of a single day 
of the first World War. It is inter- 
esting to compare the objectives of 
labor and capital with the objectives 
of the contending armies in the war. 


PROBLEMS 


Next to bargaining, the main prob- 
lems which labor and capital must 
solve in the spirit advocated in the 
editorial (3) are espionage (7) and 
rackets (6). 


What is responsible for racketeers 
and spies? 

How does a racketeer hold his pow- 
er? 

Why have employers or union mem- 
bers hesitated to seek police protec- 
tion from racketeers? What happened 
to those who did? 

How can labor clean racketeers out 
of its ranks? 

Compare the American racket with 
a fascist government. 

Why is $80,000,000 a fair estimate of 
the annual amount employers spend 
upon labor espionage? ; 

How can a man be hooked into espi- 
onage against his will? 

What is the usual character of a la- 
bor spy? 





PROPAGANDA .... 


How to Recognize it and Deal with it 





An experimental unit of study materials published by 
The Institute for Propaganda Analysis for use in junior 
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Price: 60c each for single copies, 50c each for quantity orders 
of ten or more copies to the same address. 


THE INSTITUTE FOR PROPAGANDA ANALYSIS* 
132 Morningside Drive 
New York, N. Y. 


*The Institute, a non-profit organization, publishes PROPAGANDA AN- 
ALYSIS, a monthly letter to help the intelligent citizen detect and analyze 
propaganda. Subscription: $2.00 a year in the United States, possessions, and 


Canada; $2.50 in foreign countries. 
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How can labor deal with the spy 
racket? 

Compafe the labor spy with the man 
who spies upon the employer to ob- 
tain confidential information for his 
union. 

What conditions might develop the 
habit of spying by union members up- 
on each other? 

What is the stake of the general 
public in espionage and rackets? 


LITERATURE 


Labor literature is a distinct genre. 
The examples in this number (29, 
19-E, 20-E) are a sampling of a 
growing body of novels, songs, plays, 
and verses which are conscious ex- 
pressions of the pains, joys, and 
hopes of modern workers. It would 
be an interesting project for ad- 
vanced pupils to define, identify, 
classify, and prepare a bibliography 
for this type of writing. 


EXCURSIONS 


It will be instructive for pupils to 
attend rallies which are called, by 
the friends or foes of union labor, to 
discuss current industrial issues. 
They should also visit the headquar- 
ters of local unions with prepared 
questions for an interview with some 
of the union leaders; and some may 
arrange to sit in on NLRB hearings, 
union meetings, bargaining confer- 
ences, shop meetings, and sessions of 
labor executives. At the last meeting 
of CIO leaders in Atlantic City, the 
school papers sent reporters to cover 
the conference. 


SOURCE MATERIAL 


The study of the labor movement 
affords a rare opportunity to study 
contemporary source materials. Pu- 
pils should enjoy inspection of the 
text of the Wagner Act, NLRB de- 
cisions, the proposed Child Labor 
Amendment, and union charters. Ex- 
tracts of the testimony before the 
LaFollette Civil Liberties committee 
appear in The Labor Spy Racket by 
Leo Huberman. 


ORAL EXERCISES 


It is an axiom that no labor leader 
goes far who is not adept at talking. 
He is constantly called upon to pre- 
sent his views on the floor of union 
meetings. It is no accident that Hom- 
er Martin and William Green are 
former preachers, or that John 
Lewis, without formal education, is 
rich in allusions to Shakespeare and 
the Bible. 

The best way for pupils to drill 
themselves in speaking is to dupli- 
cate the conditions which trained 
Lewis: let them conduct meetings 
and debate the issues nearest to their 
hearts before their fellows as these 
men have done. 
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The Lure of the Unusual 


The Richness of Everyday Life 


Exploring the Worlds We Live In 


Understanding Persons, 
Their Moods and Actions 


e@ These unit titles suggest the 
broad fields of good reading 
you'll find in the LITERA- 
TURE AND LIFE SERIES 
and the organization that makes 
it easy to teach literature for its 
life values. 


LITERATURE 
AND LIFE 


Ace-high with today’s 
young people. Why? 


e Its ideas meet theirs. 

e Its pictures tell stories. 

e Its pages are readable. 

e Its study helps really HELP. 
Are the students in your school 


getting the biggest possible thrill 
out of their literature courses— 


the thrill of learning more about 
life through the LITERATURE 
AND LIFE SERIES? 
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AND COMPANY 
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Sight and Sound 


Miss Carmie Wolfe, chairman of En- 
glish at Topeka High School, has won 
the cooperation of local theater man- 
agers in a movie study unit which has 
the enthusiastic approval of pupils and 
parents. Stills, scripts, display posters, 
bookmarks, contest prizes of photo- 
play editions of approved books or 
free tickets are all provided by the- 
ater managers whenever the English 
department notifies pupils that they 
may earn an extra half credit by do- 
ing a report on a recommended photo- 
play, once the minimum work of col- 
lateral reading reports for the term 
has been completed. Sometimes spe- 
cial matinee performances of approved 
pictures are shown to pupils at re- 
duced prices. 

. 

Old Curiosity Shop, an exceptional- 
ly fine 9 reel British production of the 
Dickens classic, is listed with the new 
releases of Walter O. Gutlohn, 35 West 
45th St., New York. This film should 
particularly suit classes in English lit- 
erature. Another of 16 mm. sound pic- 
tures on the Gutlohn list is The Wed- 
ding of Palo, a 7 reel survey of Eskimo 
life produced by Dr. Knud Rasmussen 
in Greenland with an all-native cast. 
This film has an inherent dramatic 
quality which enhances its appeal for 
classes in geography, sociology, or an- 
thropology. 

- 

Another new film release of Wal- 
ter O. Gutlohn is The Monthly News 
Digest, in 16 mm. sound, composed of a 
regular one-reel digest of the out- 
standing news photographed by Pathe 
during the month. 

e 

When Great Britain last month 
stamped the Disney feature, Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs, unfit for 
children, there were plenty of Ameri- 
can parents who agreed. Much as they 
admire Disney humor and caricature, 
they resent the fact that the terror 
scenes, which helps to make his film 
effective, give children nightmares. 

_ 


Films newly released through Films, 
Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New York, 
include Men and Oil, an industrial doc- 
umentary film, and Wheels of Empire, 
composed of historical scenes associ- 
ated with Paramount’s Wells Fargo. 


Pupils led by Miss Mary R. Hodges, 
a teacher at Alex Barret Junior High 
School, Louisville, have completed a 
motion picture of The Lady of the 
Lake. The pupils designed their own 
Scottish costumes. 

. 

Pictorial Statistics, 142 Lexington 
Ave., New York, publishes a new cat- 
alog listing the charts and maps— 
many of which have been reproduced 
in Scholastic—which they have avail- 
able for distribution to classes. They 
come in 8% x 11 size, lantern slides, 
and wall charts. The catalog includes 
a bibliography for teachers who are 
interested in illustrated lectures or in 
making their own charts. 
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The OLD 
CURIOSITY SHOP 


A fine British feature production 
of the Dickens classic. 


The 
WEDDING OF PALO 


Dr. Knud Rasmussen’s charming, 
authentic picture of Eskimo life 
in Greenland with all-native cast. 
Musical background by Royal 
Opera House Symphony Orches- 
tra of Copenhagen. Synchronized 


Sound. 
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AFTER HOURS 


One aspect of labor in education 
is the recent growth of “workers” 
schools. These belong in two main 
groups: schools supported by public 
funds, such as the Workers Educa- 
tion section of the WPA program of 
adult education; and schools con- 
ceived, developed, and financed by 
trade unions and the political parties 
which have their roots in organized 
labor. (If you like, you may meditate 
upon the irony that the labor move- 
ment, which played a conspicuous 
part in establishing the public school 
system, now feels obliged to educate 
its members in its private schools.) 

One of the most conspicuous pro- 
grams of labor education is con- 
ducted by the I.L.G.W.U., whose 
stage production, Pins and Needles, 
is mentioned in these pages. The 
present cast of this show is set to re- 
turn to their trades soon to make way 
for a new flock of stage - struck 
unionists who are now being re- 
hearsed for their parts. If the show 
runs long enough, every member of 
the union may play a bit. 


Many teachers are not aware that 
many of the members of their own 
profession carry union cards. 


Among the members of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers, the only 
teachers organization which is affili- 
ated with organized labor, are Stan- 
ley Atwcod, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in Washington, 
Seattle Councilman Hugh DeLacy, 
and U. S. Congressman Jerry Voor- 
his of San Dimas, California. The 
union has 25,000 members in a field 
of more than 1,000,000 prospects. 

A parallel organization, unaffili- 
ated with labor but an important 
section of the National Education 
Association, is the Department of 
Classroom Teachers, of which Miss 
Emily A. Tarbell of Syracuse is Pres- 
ident. The American Federation of 
Teachers has formed a joint board 
with the National Education Associa- 
tion to work for federal financing of 


schools. 
e 


A survey by 150 newspapers in- 
dicates that high school boys are 
more interested in aviation, politics, 
and science, than in sports. One- 
third of Utah’s high schools offer 
home-making courses for boys. Boys 
will be boys! 
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woodcut by 
edlar’'s Progress by Odell Shepurd (Little, 
Brown). 


N November 29, 1832, a 
daughter was born to Mr. 


from a Percy Grassby for 


and Mrs. Bronson Alcott. 
The day was Mr. Alcott’s birthday, 
too, and all his life he was grateful 
for that birthday gift, the little 
daughter whom they named Louisa 
May. 

You have heard a great deal about 
Louisa May Alcott. You have read 
her books, and are familiar with the 
stories of her early struggles and 
later successes. But you probably 
know very little about her father, ex- 
cept what you have gathered from 
her books. 

Yet Bronson Alcott was a very 
well-known person in his day: and 
he deserves to be remembered now. 
It became the fashion while he was 
yet living to laugh at him as a vision- 
ary and a crank. There is much truth 
in the belief that he was impractical 
and a dreamer. Most of his ideas 
seemed peculiar then, and many of 
them would be peculiar now. He 
never made a very adequate living 
for himself and his family. 

Yet, when you know those facts 
about him, you know only part of the 
truth. People who knew him slightly 
may have called him queer, but those 
who knew him better were more 
likely to say he was a genius. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, one of his best 
friends, said, “Alcott is a great man, 
and was made for what is greatest.” 
If everyone did not recognize this 
fact, it may have been as much their 
fault as his. 

Probably the greatest trouble with 
Bronson Alcott was that he was born 
a hundred years too soon. He was a 
farmer boy in Connecticut when 
“book l’arnin’” consisted in memor- 
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izing and reciting pages from the 
texts. Bronson didn’t like that. 

“What’s the use of learning by rote 
when -you don’t understand it?” he 
once said. “I can learn words by my- 
self. What I want the teachers to 
show me, is how to understand 
things.” 

This was unheard of in that day. 
But by reading books, Bronson man- 
aged to educate himself, and he al- 
ready had “ideas.”’ One of these was 
that he would like to “keep school” 
himself, and try out some of his the- 
ories. He realized this ambition, too, 
and for several years taught in the 
schools of Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts. 

His teaching attracted attention 
immediately. At first this attention 
was favorable, because his early 
changes were slight enough that no 
one found cause for objection. In fact, 
one admirer wrote in a Boston news- 
paper “There is one school of an im- 
proved kind, Mr. A. B. Alcott’s—the 
best common school in this state. per- 
haps in the United States.” 

But this could not last. Alcott prac- 
ticed more and more radical theories, 
both in subject matter and method of 
teaching. You will laugh when you 
learn what some of these theories 
were. He thought children had brains 
and should be encouraged to think. 
He believed they should be treated 
kindly. He never beat them. He es- 
tablished a schoo] library. Worst of 
all, he taught them games and played 
with them. 

No wonder, when he displayed 
such dangerous notions, that people 
began to think Mr. Alcott was a little 
bit crazy, and a dangerous person to 
be teaching their children. Gradually 
public opinion turned against him. 
Parents withdrew their children 
from his school and sent them to an- 
other, where they learned to read and 
write and cipher, just as their fathers 
had in the good old days. 

Then an event occurred which 
brought to an abrupt close his last 
and most famous school, the Temple 
School in Boston. Mr. Alcott admitted 
a little negro girl as a pupil, explain- 
ing to the children that her soul was 
white. But indignant parents saw 
only her black skin. They withdrew 
all their children, and Bronson Al- 
cott’s career as a school master was 
over. 

Next he tried reform of a different 
kind, and in this he was neither so 
wise nor so successful as he was in 
teaching. His most notable effort was 


Louisa’s Father and Bronson’s Daughter 
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his attempt, with some English 
friends, to establish a self-support- 
ing and self-sufficient community on 
a Connecticut farm which they called 
“Fruitlands.” Their attempt was to 
show that man could subsist nicely 
on fruit and vegetables, and that he 
did not need either money or the 
“slavery” of animal labor. They 
failed of course; for they broke all 
of nature’s laws about seed-time and 
harvest, and they expected Provi- 
dence to save them from suffering the 
consequences. 

Of course Providence did nothing 
of the sort. But Mrs. Alcott did save 
them from some of the results of 
their folly, and she finally saved them 
from possible starvation, by declaring 
her intention of removing with the 
four girls to the nearby village. So the 
venture ended in failure. Probably 
its most important result was 
Louisa’s story about it. Transcenden- 
tal Wild Oats, she called it, and she 
wrote with gay humor about events 
which must have seemed much less 
gay when they were occurring 

But a brief account of Bronson Al- 
cott’s successes and failures will not 
give a true idea of his influence upon 
his most famous daughter, nor of her 
appreciation for that influence. That 
can best be seen through Louisa’s 
books, where again and again she 
mentions her father’s theories, some- 
times directly, but more often as an 
accepted part of her own thinking. 

There was, for example, the influ- 
ence of Pilgrim’s Progress, a book 
which Bronson read at least once a 
year throughout most of his life. He 
must have read it many times to his 
little daughters, until it became as 
great an influence on them as it was 
on him. Louisa mentions in Little 
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Women how fond the four girls were 
of impersonating the trials of Chris- 
tian. And notice these chapter titles: 
“Beth Finds the Palace Beautiful,” 
“Amy’s Valley of Humiliation,” “Jo 
Meets Apollyon,” “Meg Goes to Van- 
ity Fair.’’ All of them are suggested 
by that same book. 

Louisa recognized the value in her 
father’s efforts at reform, too. Do you 
remember a conversation between Jo 
and Amy about reformers? “I don’t 
like reformers,” Amy concluded, 
“and I hope you will never try to be 
one.” “Well, I do like them,” Jo re- 
plied, ‘and I shall be one if I can; for 
in spite of the laughing, the world 
would never get on without them.” 

She mentioned his theories of 
teaching often, too. Mr. March says of 


Women: “To outsiders, the five ener- 
getic women seemed to rule the 
house, and so they did in many 
things; but the quiet man sitting 
among his books was still the head 
of the family, the household con- 
science, anchor, and comforter; for 
to him the busy, anxious women al- 
ways turned in troublous times, find- 
ing him, in the truest sense of those 
words, husband and father.” 

He influenced Louisa’s career, too, 
exerting a restraining influence when 
her desire to make money overshad- 
owed her appreciation of what was 
good. We find this comment, when Jo 
had won a prize for a story: “Of 
course there was a great jubilee, and 
when the story came every one read 
it and praised it; though after her 





Orchard House, where Louisa May and the rest of the Little Women grew up. 


his little grandson, Demi, “If he is old 
enough to ask the questions, he is old 
enough to receive true answers. I am 
not putting the thoughts into his 
head, but helping him unfold those 
already there. These children are 
wiser than we are.” 

In the story of Jo and Professor 
Bhaer’s school at Plumfield, we find 
more of Mr. Alcott’s theories, and 
many of the events were from life. 

Here is a paragraph describing the 
pupils in the school: “There were 
slow boys and bashful boys, feeble 
boys and riotous boys, boys that 
lisped and boys that stuttered, one or 
two lame boys, and a merry little 
quadroon, who could not be taken in 
elsewhere, but who was welcome to 
the ‘Bhaer-garten,’ though some peo- 
ple predicted that his admission 
would ruin the school.” 

Louisa must have been thinking of 
the little negro boy who had been the 
final cause of her father’s failure at 
Temple School. 

Of his place in the family’s life, we 
can judge from this passage in Little 
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father had told her that the language 
was good, the romance fresh and 
hearty, the tragedy thrilling, he 
shook his head and said in his un- 
worldly way, ‘You can do better than 
this, Jo. Aim at the highest and never 
mind the money.’ ”’ 

And his unconscious influence on 
her thinking is shown, again in the 
words of Jo, regarding a book of hers: 
“If my people are ‘philosophical and 
metaphysical’ it isn’t my fault, for I 
know nothing about such things, ex- 
cept what I hear Father say some- 
times. If I’ve got some of his wise 
ideas jumbled up with my romance, 
so much the better for me.” 

Yes, Louisa undoubtedly admired 
her father. And it is pleasant to know 
that the admiration was not one- 
sided. Bronson loved and admired his 
famous daughter quite as much as 
she did him. All her life, she was 
very near to him. When she was a lit- 
tle girl, he taught her, and he kept a 
daily record of her progress. Every 
line of this record shows his loving 
interest in her. When he was an old 





man, she was his help and comfort 

Bronson Alcott died on March 6, 
1888; two days later, Louisa died. 

It is well that they should be re 
membered together after fifty ye 
and honor given to both of them, 
Their ideas cannot really be sepa. 


‘rated, and neither of them can really 


be forgotten, for the thoughts of both 
are merged in Louisa’s famoy 
stories. 





——— 





Courtesy Alfred A. Knopf, Publishers 
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Songs of Labor 


(Concluded from page 20-E) 


Few laborers in modern industry 
are known to sing at their work. For 
workers in general, and industrial 
workers in particular, Carl Sand- 
burg, son of a blacksmith, is consid. 
ered the outstanding poet-speaker, 
Toiling with his hands at many jobs 
to support himself, Sandburg heard 
the people: 


“I earn my living. 
I make enough to get by 
and it takes all my time. 
If I had more time 
I could do more for myself 
and maybe for others. 
I could read and study 
and talk things over 
and find out about things, 
It takes time. 
I wish I had the time.” 





Who can make a poem of the depths 
of weariness 
bringing meaning to those never in the 
depths? 
Those who.order what they please 
When they choose to have it— 
can they understand the many down 
under 
who come home to their wives and 
children at night 
and night after night as yet too brave 
and unbroken 
to say, “I ache all over”? 
How can a poem deal with product 
tion cost 
and leave out definite misery paying 
a permanent price in shattered health 
and early old age? 
When will the efficiency engineers 
and the poets 
get together on a program? 
Will that be a cold day? will that be 
a special hour? 
Will somebody be coocoo then? 
And if so, who? 
And what does the Christian Bible 
say? 
And the Mohammedan Koran and 
Confucius and the Shintoists 
and the Encyclicals of the Popes? 
Will somebody be coocoo then? 
And if so, who? 





Carl Sandburg ; 
From The People, Yes, by permissioa 
of Harcourt, Brace & Co, Inc. 
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FOLLOWING the FILMS 


GENERALS WITHOUT BUTTONS (Di- 
rected by Jacques Daroy. Released in 
the United States by Arthur Mayer and 
Joseph Burstyn.) 


It is a strange commentary on the 
movie-making capital of the world 
that the finest films, in which children 
play most of the parts, come to us from 
abroad. We have had Maedchen in 
Uniform from Germany and Beethoven 
Concerto from Russia. Poil de Carrotte 





All’s fun(?) in war and the youthful Gen’! Lebrac 
assigns “spy duty” to one of his chubbier soldiers. 


Note these actors’ varied and natural 


and La Maiernelle both came from 
France, and now the French have done 
it again. Gexerals Without Buttons is 
one of the best pictures of the year, 
foreign or home-grown. 

There are half a hundred children 
in it, but not a single child star, in the 
Shirley Temple sense of the term. 
These are real kids, as natural before 
the camera as they could be in their 
own backyards. There is no pretty- 
profile posing, and no evidence of 
finger-pointing by the director, which, 
in itself, is a tribute to the direction 
of the piece. 

The film, spoken in French but an- 


notated by English sub-titles, is a satire 
on the stupidity of war. It is based on 
the novel “La Guerre des Boutons” for 
which the French author, Louis Per- 
gaud, was awarded the Prix Goncourt. 
And a prize-winning story it is. 

For hundreds of years a bitter enmity 
has existed between the neighboring 
villages of Longeverne and Velrans— 
all because of a difference of opinion 
concerning the weather. The people 
of Longeverne always praved for rain 
to make their cabbages 
grow, while the people 
of Velrans prayed for 
sunshine to ripen the 
grapes of their vine- 
yards. (After all, aren’t 
the reasons for all wars 
just about as silly?) 

In the present day the 
feud is carried on by the 
children of the two vil- 
lages, and the whole 
foolish business of war 
is satirized in their fisti- 
cuff battles on the fields 
of France. General Le- 
brac of Longeverne, aged 
14, isa great hero, adored 
by the youthful mem- 
bers of his staff and wor- 
shipped by the girls, who 
stay at home and pick 
flowers to present to 
their returning chief- 
tains. 

In one of the early en- 
counters the Velrans general is cap- 
tured and degraded by being stripped 
of his buttons. A general without but-. 
tons? That means war—more war 
The issue becomes so important that 
the Longeverne patriots start a war 
chest of buttons, snitched and snipped 
from their parents’ clothes. The sudden 
raid on buttons is discovered by the 
elders who, realizing that they are the 
cause of the warfare, declare a truce 
with Velrans. The two villages join in 
a day of peaceful telebration. In the 
midst of the feast a cloud innocently 
drifts across the sky. Aha, that means 
rain tomorrow, shouts a Longeverne 


expressions. 


peasant! And bang, they’re at it again. 
The children, who have taken the peace 
declaration seriously, stand off and 
watch their elders fight each other. 
General Lebrac turns to General Aztec 
of Velrans and says: “And I suppose 
when we grow up we will be just as 
stupid as they are.” 


FILM FOOTNOTES 

The Goldwyn Follies (United Ar- 
tists) is lavish and luminous, with stars 
of stage, radio, opera, vaudeville, and 
some shining in their own Hollywood 
light. But a little goggle-eyed, wise- 
cracking dummy (guess who?) steals 
the show—almost. Not even a Charlie 
McCarthy could steal the ballet num- 
ber danced by Zorina and the Ameri- 
can Ballet and the “La Traviata” 
scene sung by Helen Jepson and 
Charles Kullmann of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. The film is loosely 
strung together on a story about a 
movie producer (Adolphe Menjou), 
and the whole thing is weighted down 
by too much talent. Good in spots. 

Bringing Up Baby (RKO) is more 
than the usual problem, because Baby 
is a leopard. This is one of those dizzy 
comedies where anything might hap- 
pen, and everything does, Katharine 
Hepburn, Cary Grant, Charlie Ruggles 
and May Robson struggle with the 
script, and the leopard. Too silly to be 
funny. 

The Girl Was Young (Gaumont- 
British). All about a constable’s daugh- 
ter who falls in love with a young man 
accused of murder. Not much of a 
story for the first adult role of Nova 
Pilbeam (remember Nine Days a 
Queen?) But when Alfred Hitchcock 
directs even the thinnes. of plots, it 
turn out to be exciting. The suspense 
is engrossing. 

The Kid Comes Back (Warner Bros.) 
is the story of a Texas cowpuncher 
who becomes a prizefighter. Wayne 
Morris pulls the punches but there are 
plenty of comedy lines. Not as good as 
Kid Galahad, but better than most 
boxing films. 

Radio City Revels (RKO). Assorted 
crooning, dancing, and comedy, with 
Jack Oakie, Bob Burns, Kenny Baker, 
and Hal Kemp’s orchestra. Good fun, 
better tunes. 





LABOR 

Here is a short bibliography of short 
stories on labor and capital (taken 
from America Through the Short Story, 
edited by Bryllion Fagin, Little Brown, 
1936) : 

Nathaniel] Hawthorne, “Alice Pyn- 
cheon.” 

Rebecca Harding Davis, “Life in the 
Iron Mills.” 

O. Henry, “Unfinished Story.” 

Robert Cantwell, “The Land of 
Plenty” (Best Short Stories of 1933, E. 
J. O’Brien, editor). 

Arthur Dee, “Injustice” 
June 1933). 

H. M. LeTissier, Actual Riot Scenes 
(Story, Jan. 1934). 

Louis Mamet, “The Pension” (Best 
Short Stories of 1934, E. J. O’Brien, 
editor). 
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Literary Peads 


William Saroyan, “The Daring Young 
Man on the Flying Trapeze” from the 
book of that name. 


CLARIFICATION 

There has been some confusion about 
classroom use of the Samuel French 
plays which have been appearing in 
condensed form in Scholastic. The 
notice which is printed with each play 
to the effect that “no performance, 
representation, production, recitation, 
public reading or radio broadcasting 
may be given, etc. etc.” does not mean 
that these plays are not to be read 





aloud in class, certain pupils reading 
the lines belonging to each character 
in the cast. 
FOR FUN 

Here is a short list of stories we think 
you'll enjoy which appeared in the 
February magazines: 

In Harpers: “Grandma and the 
Sentimental Traveler,” by Dorothy 
Thomas. 

In the Atlantic: “The Pomegranate 
Trees,” by William Saroyan. 

In the Saturday Evening Post (Feb. 
19): “Mr. Benedict and the Mada- 
gascan Lion,” by Walter Edmonds (to 
be concluded) and “Fame at Fifteen,” 
by Booth Tarkington. 

In Fiction Parade: “Mr. Partridge 
and the Enemy,” by Margery Sharp 
and “A Man’s Son,” by Helen Worth. 
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Read this one Jinst 


¥ is unfortunately true that most 
of our present-day novels of the 
kind we call “proletarian fiction” make 
pretty heavy going for the general 
reader, and those who publish them 
complain that the proletariat itself 
prefers “Westerns.” But if you look 
back along the history of the labor 
movement the world over, you will 
see that its progress has been marked 
by certain novels that might almost 
stand as milestones along that road, 
novels that are still read and that still 
produce, in one who reads them for 
the first time, the generous emotions 
they aroused in their first readers. 

These books might be called the 
classics of labor fiction, and it is in- 
teresting to see what they are and 
where they come from. For as the 
movement is international, the novels 
of which I speak have come to us 
from all over the world and settled 
solidly into our literature even when 
we had to take them in translations. 

Take, for instance, Victor Hugo’s 
Les Miserables, translated from the 
French, published in 1862. It is im- 
mensely long—yet I know a man who 
has read it half-a-dozen times from 
cover to cover. It describes a Paris of 
long ago—but what it discloses about 
the people of that city has had its im- 
portant part in bringing about the 
Paris of today. Its vital spirit is that 
of burning compassion for the hunt- 
ed, the oppressed, the poverty-haunt- 
ed, the degraded. In French classic 
drama, as in the plays of Shakespeare, 
nothing under a king or a noble was 
tall enough for tragedy. In Victor 
Hugo’s eyes a soul was a soul, and its 
torments, if suffered unjustly, cried 
aloud to Heaven and could be de- 
scribed in fiction on a grand scale, 
however humble and abased the suf- 
ferer. It is a book not only about the 
under-privileged but about the un- 
derworld; some of these people have 
sunk below human level, but their 
spirits are human and as such are not 
to be scorned. 

Then, coming from Germany in 
1893, we had Gerhardt Hauptmann’s 
play The Weavers, which I am treat- 
ing as if it were a novel rather than 
a drama because we so seldom have 
a chance to see it acted that it is for 
most of us a work in book-form only. 
I have, however, seen it given more 
than once, in several languages, 
always with electric effect. Here are 
weavers in Silesia in the blackest days 
of the textile industry, cheated and 
exploited by a cowardly and brutal 
manager, suffering to the point of a 
senseless and cruel revolt, crushed 
back by armed forze. It was one of 
the very first plays to deal with the 
tragic conditions of an exploited class, 
one of the first proletarian plays. 

Then from Denmark came, in the 
second decade of the twentieth cen- 
tury but dealing with that country 


at an earlier period, the long, simple- 
hearted, lovable story of Pelle the 
Conqueror, by Martin Andersen Nexo. 
It has been called “a prose epic of 
labor,” and that name will do as well 
as any. In the early days of the labor 
movement in Denmark, a youth named 
Pelle, who had grown to manhood 
on a farm—these chapters are idyllic 
—and come to the city to work, took 
part in the first efforts to unite work- 
ers in the shoe-making industry. 

We made a distinguished contribu- 
tion to this list when in 1906 Upton 
Sinclair wrote The Jungle. It is a 
startlingly realistic picture of life in 
the stockyards of the day, depicted 
with a young man’s fervor and vio- 
lence. He said of it later that he had 
hoped to touch the hearts of Ameri- 
cans and only succeeded in turning 
their stomachs: its vivid descriptions 
of meat-packing methods of the period 
brought about a storm of protest, con- 
gressional investigations, pure food 
laws and other such sanitary and 
health changes, while the main pur- 






pose of the story was largely oveg. 
looked—but it has never lost its driy. 
ing power over the reader who comes 
upon it. 

It is hard to find a present-day novel 
that for sheer human interest and gen- 
eral readability stands with these, but 
Phyllis Bentley’s Inheritance at least 
comes near them. It is the story of a 
strong, determined Yorkshire family 
of weavers, owners and employers, 
through several generations. Thus yoy 
find yourself, in following their for- 
tunes, taking an active part in the 
labor movement as it took shape in 
this industry from the dreadful days 
of the machine-wreckers, and watch- 
ing its ups and downs to our own day, 
I read Inheritance in the midst of a 
great textile strike, and it made a 
wonderful background for the head- 
lines in the daily papers. For though 
the headlines dealt with troubles of 
the day, these had begun far back and 
gathered force as the years went on. 

There are more novels whose names 
will suggest themselves to anyone in- 
terested in this field, but these will 
provide a background for the prob- 
lems of today. 





MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 








I Make Steel 


(Concluded from page 18-E) 


“maybe a dozen glasses of beer and a 
dozen glasses of whisky a year,” and 
she never drinks anything. Nearly 
every night Mr. and Mrs. O’Leary find 
time for a couple of hours of euchre, an 
ancient card game which is Home- 
stead’s equivalent of contract and 
backgammon. Once or twice a month 
they have in Mr. O’Leary’s brother, 
who is a street cleaner, and his wife; 
sometimes they play cards but gener- 
ally they just talk. “We do have lovely 
times together,” says Mrs. O’Leary. 

Mr. O’Leary does not belong to the 
athletic club sponsored by the com- 
pany or to any of the racial societies 
which hold weekly parties. 

His wife has no time for the women’s 
groups at St. Therese’s Church. Be- 
sides taking care of the children, she 
prepares the meals, does the washing, 
puts the house in order every day. She 
puts up his luncheon, which consists 
of two meat sandwiches, one jelly 
sandwich, a piece of home-baked cake 
and an apple or an orange which she 
thinks is good for his teeth. She bakes 
bread three times a week. “The flour 
costs me $1.17,” she says, proud of her 
knowledge of home economics. “That’s 
a real saving because we eat four 
loaves a day, which would cost over 
three dollars a week in the store.” The 
family uses two quarts of milk a day, 
and she figures, roughly, that the meals 
cost $15 a week. She serves good solid 
meats because she knows that Mr. 
O’Leary needs strength for his work. 

The O’Learys don’t like to think back 
to the depression years when Carne- 
gie-Ilinois put its men on part time. 
Mr. O’Leary still keeps the slips the 





firm gave him for the income tax—he 
smiles at that—and the annual earn- 
ings figures constitute a terse account 
of what a depression really means: 


1929—$2,294.40 1933—$ 298.95 


1930— 1,062.85 1934— 661.10 
1931— 631.80 1935— 661.31 
1932— 630.05 1936— 1,622.48 


First they took the food baskets pro- 
vided by the plant. They were charged 
against a man’s future earnings at the 
rate of two dollars a basket, and Mr. 
O’Leary says they contained a good 
two-dollars’ worth of food. It wasn’t 
long, however, before that wasn’t 
enough and they had to go on relief. 
They tried to keep it from their friends 
at first, but they found out soon enough. 
He’d work a couple of weeks, then he’d 
take $10 or $12 weekly relief checks, 
then he’d work a couple of more weeks. 
Hugh was born while they were living 
like that. Their savings, of course, van- 
ished and sometimes now they wonder 
how they got through it at all. In 1937 
Mr. O’Leary earned around $2,500, 
what with the pay increases which 
were granted after the CIO drive. He 
has never been injured at work except 
for hair-singes and spark burns, which 
he says don’t amount to a pinch of 
chewing tobacco, but sometimes he re- 
calls that twenty-one men were killed 
out of Carnegie-Illinois’ 101,000 work- 
ers in 1936. 


The prosperity of steel is, obvio 
the prosperity of the O’Leary. ; 
the thousands of other O’Learys 
Homestead, and Gary, Indiana, 


South Chicago, and Bethlehem. 





Reprinted from the New York World- 
Telegram Metropolitan Magazine Sec- 
tion, by permission of the editor. 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD 








‘“ S MAINE goes, so goes the 

A nation,” is not so good a po- 

litical barometer as it once 

was. But “as steel goes, so goes the 

nation’s business,” is still an accurate 

economic barometer for the United 
States. 

We can understand this because 
steel is the basis for so many other 
industries. The railroads, the auto- 
mobile industry, and the construc- 
tion industries normally buy one- 
half of the steel output. In addition, 
almost every industrial group in the 
country uses some iron or steel prod- 
ucts. In 1929 the steel industry was 
the third largest employer of work- 
ers and stood second in the ranking 
of industries according to the value 
created by converting a raw material 
into a manufactured product. 

When we think of “steel,” we usu- 
ally think of the United States Steel 
Corporation or the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation. These two companies 
own over half of the steel producing 
capacity in this country (see chart). 
But they by no means comprise the 
whole steel industry. There were 283 
establishments eligible for member- 
ship in the steel code drawn up by the 
N.R.A. Most of the large companies 
begin with the production of pig iron 
and carry on the successive stages of 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


steelmaking to the finished rolled 
products. Twenty-two companies of 
this integrated type own more than 
90 per cent of the steel making and 
86 per cent of the pig iron capacity 
of the entire country. Most of the 
smaller companies limit their activi- 
ties to one or two stages in pig iron 
or steel making. 





STEEL 


Problems of a 
Great Industry 


This article was prepared by Ryllis 
and Omar Goslin from Public Affairs 
Pamphlet Number 15, by Maxwell S. 
Stewart, published by the Public Af- 
fairs Committee, 8 W. 40th Si.. New 
York City. Price: 10 cents. 











Because of the location of iron and 
coal mines and the cost of delivery of 
heavy products, it is natural that the 
steel industry should be concentrated 
in a few localities which are conve- 
nient to the source of the raw mate- 
rials (see map on next page). 

Iron and steel are two very distinct 
products. Pig iron is made by smelt- 
ing iron ore, coke, and limestone in a 
blast furnace. This pig iron can then 


Each symbol represents 10% of total capacity. 
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be used for cast iron or rolled iron 
products, but for the most part it is 
used as a raw material in the produc- 
tion of steel. 


In the most modern mills the pig 
iron is conveyed to great open hearth 
or Bessemer furnaces while it still is 
hot and molten. In the open hearth 
process the pig iron is mixed with 
steel scrap, limestone, and more iron 
ore in furnaces heated by gas, tar or 
oil. In the Bessemer process, which 
is not used so much now, blasts of air 
oxidize the Impurities in the iron so 
that they can be removed. When the 
blending of the products reaches the 
proper point the steel is poured in the 
molds and allowed to cool. It is then 
reheated and rolled into the variety 
of shapes and sizes demanded by the 
numerous steel products. 

The enormous overhead cost of 
production is probably responsible 
for the giant size of steel corpora- 
tions. Blast furnaces, steel works, 
and rolling mills plus the ownership 
of coal and iron mines and lime de- 
posits require tremendous invest- 
ments. This staggering overhead 
makes it desirable to operate as near- 
ly at capacity as possible, and to keep 
up a continuing flow of products 
from the initial stages to the finished 
steel. 
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Price Fixing 

Free competition, as it is ordinarily 
understood, has not existed in the 
steel industry for a good many years. 
Under free competition prices would 
tend to be fixed by the prices of the 
least efficient seller whose product 
was necessary to meet the demand of 
the market. The situation is not quite 
so simple in the steel industry. 

Since Pittsburgh was the steel cen- 
ter, its prices were recognized as 
base prices. Mills in other parts of the 
country charged a price equal to this 
base price plus the freight rate from 
Pittsburgh. This price system came 
to be known as Pittsburgh 
Plus. By this method of 
pricing, a mill in New Jer- 
sey would charge a cus- 
tomer in New York the 
Pittsburgh Plus price 
even though the product 
was shipped only a few 
miles. 

Such a system not only 
meant price - fixing but 
also allowed a seller to 
sell the same kind of steel 
to different customers at 
quite different prices. 
Therefore, it may be con- 
sidered discriminatory 
and inconsistent with free 
competition. In 1924 the 
Pittsburgh Plus system 
was formally banned by 
action of the Federal 
Trade Commission. But it 
has been replaced by a 
similar system under 
which a number of cen- 
ters, instead of Pittsburgh 
alone, are considered 
price-basing points. This 
system still allows techni- 
cal price discriminations. 
Most experts agree, how- 
ever, that the problems of 
the industry are so unique 
that an f.0.b. price system, 
such as prevails in the 
automobile industry, would not be 
practicable. By the very nature of 
the organization of the industry, cer- 
tain characteristics of monopoly seem 
inevitable. 


Price Cutting 


During the first years of the de- 
pression, steel production hit an all- 
time low—15 per cent of capacity. 
Since overhead costs continued, new 
business at any price seemed better 
than no business. Although on the 
surface prices were maintained on a 
fairly high level, price concessions of 
various types were made. Extra 
charges were overlooked, rebates 


given, and transportation charges 
absorbed. 

Many of these problems were 
tackled by the NRA’s code of fair 
competition for the iron and steel in- 
dustry. Essentially the code repre- 
sented a bargain between the gov- 
ernment and the industry. The in- 
dustry promised to increase wages, 
spread employment, and recognize 
the right of collective bargaining, on 
condition that it could establish reg- 
ulations which would eliminate se- 
cret price cutting, and would create 
a system of stabilized prices. 

At the peak of prosperity in 1929 


PIG IRON CAPACITY 


OHIQ” WEST VIRGINIA 


2. 


Each ladle represents 2 million gross tons 
States not listed have a copacity of 3 million tons 
This map shows the geographic location of the nation’s pig iron 


production. The industry is largely concentrated in or near 
Pittsburgh, northeast Ohio, and also in the Chicago-Gary area. 


the entire iron and steel industry em- 
ployed 440,000 workers. The average 
hourly wage of unskilled workers 
was about 40 cents an hour. The av- 
erage for all workers, skilled and un- 
skilled, was 63% cents an hour. The 
steel industry ranked sixth among 
the 13 industries for which common 
labor entrance rates were listed by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. There 
were, however, 9 other large indus- 
tries in which the average wage scale 
was higher. This was true despite the 
fact that steel, unlike most industries, 
has remained almost entirely a man’s 
industry. 

If we take the annual wage, instead 
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of the hourly wage, the average stee] 
worker in 1929 received $1,620, 
which is considerably below the $2,- 
000 estimated as necessary to main- 
tain a family of five in a minimun, 
standard of health and decency. A 
comfort standard would have re. 
quired nearly twice as much income 
as they actually received. 


Partly because of the nature of 
steel manufacturing and partly be- 
cause of tradition, long hours were 
almost universal in the industry prior 
to the depression. Most furnaces re- 
quire continuous operation. Until the 
World War, steel men made this pos- 
sible by working 12 hours 
a day, 7 days a week. Dur- 
ing the 1920’s, many steel 
companies abolished the 
12-hour day but retained 
the 7-day week. More than 
one-fourth of the steel 
workers were still work- 
ing 7 days a week in 1929. 
The average work week 
was 55 hours, and one 
man in 20 worked 72 
hours. 

The steel industry has 
long provided its work- 
ers the least security of 
all American industries. 
The demand for steel is 
subject to wide fluctua- 
tions both in times of 
prosperity and depres- 
sion. There are not only 
periods of brisk operation 
followed by relative inac- 
tivity, but also weekly 
ups and downs in produc- 
tion and employment. 
Furthermore, the hiring, 
firing, and promotion 
practices have not helped 
to create a feeling of se- 
curity for workers. While 
central employment bu- 
reaus were maintained by 
the larger companies, the 
smaller companies al- 
lowed the foremen to choose their 
own men, a practice which made for 
favoritism and petty graft. There is 
also plenty of evidence of discrimi- 
nation against union men both in hir- 
ing and promotion, and many com- 
panies adopted a system of industrial 
espionage (spying) to check union 
activitiy. 


Depression Conditions 


Employment dropped from a peak 
of 440,000 to 213,000. 

The average wage dropped from 
63% cents per hour to 48% cents. 

The average annual earnings 
dropped from $1,620 to $560. 
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STEEL UNDER THE N.R.A. 





Price-Fixing 


The administration of the steel 
code was placed in the hands of the 
industry itself. The Board of Direc- 
tors of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute became the Code Author- 
ity. This body had extensive powers. 
Let us examine some of the results of 
this period of regulation. 

The steel code contained somewhat 
elaborate provisions for combatting 
price cutting practices. It recognized 
the basing point system and imposed 
a fine of $10 per ton on all products 
sold below the pub- 
lished price. In theory, 
competition was main- 
tained, but actually the 
price filed by the larger 
companies was adopted 
by the smaller compa- 
nies. There is no evi- 
dence to prove whether 
or not the increased 
prices established at 
that time were justified 
by increased operating 
costs. 

The result achieved 
was equivalent to plac- 
ing the authority of the 
government behind the 
efforts of the industry 
to raise and stabilize 
prices, perhaps even to 
the point of eliminat- 
ing much that is re- 
garded as legitimate 
price competition. 

While it is generally 
agreed that the mem- 
bers of the Code Au- 
thority discharged 
their obligations faith- 
fully, they were pri- 
marily representatives of the indus- 
try and only indirectly representa- 
tives of the public at large. The ac- 
tivities of the Authority were prin- 
cipally directed toward getting rid of 
price cutting. Little, if anything, was 
done in the way of broad economic 
planning in the interest of the entire 
industry or of society at large. 
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Working Conditions 


The steel code did, however, pro- 
vide a substantial increase in hourly 
wages of steel workers. By the spring 
of 1934 hourly wage rates were al- 
most, if not entirely, back to the 1929 
level. But because the number of 
hours was reduced as well, the aver- 
age weekly pay envelope, which in 
1929 had contained $32.60, held only 
$22.40 in 1935. 

Moreover, the code tended to crys- 
tallize the wide variation in wage 
scales in different parts of the coun- 
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EMPLOYMENT 


try. A minimum of 40 cents was es- 
tablished in the Pittsburgh, Youngs- 
town, Cleveland, Detroit, and Chi- 
cago areas. But Johnstown and the 
Indiana - Illinois areas were per- 
mitted to pay as low as 37 cents an 
hour, while in the South a 25-cent 
minimum was established. 

The code set up a maximum work- 
ing week of 48 hours, and specified 
that over a six-month period the av- 
erage could not be more than 40 
hours per week. In 1929 less than 
three per cent of all steel workers 


EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 
IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 
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Each symbol represents 100,000 workers 
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averaged less than 40 hours a week. 
Under the code 85 to 90 per cent 
worked less than 40 hours and 99 per 
cent less than 48 hours. But the 
shorter hours made a loss in weekly 
income for the workers. The code 
helped the unemployed by spreading 
the work, but did so at the expense 
of the living standard of the em- 
ployed workers. 

Nor did the code bring about any 
substantial improvement in the liv- 
ing conditions of the steel workers. A 
large proportion of the workers in 
the industry live in slum areas of 
large cities. 

In communities away from the 
large cities, the steel mill is often the 
largest employer of labor and domi- 
nates the entire town. In such com- 
munities the steel company often 
maintains company houses where 
the employees are required to live 
and a company store where they are: 


WEEKLY EARNINGS 


Each bill represents 10 dollars 


expected. to buy everything they 
need. While some of the company 
houses are cheaply built and in 
wretched condition, there are also 
some with adequate sanitary conve- 
niences. Before the depression the 
skilled men were fairly comfortably 
housed, while the unskilled, whether 
in company houses or not, usually 
lived under very bad housing condi- 
tions. In the North prices in com- 
pany stores were much the same 
as in outside shops. In the South, 
where the company store frequently 
had no competition, 
prices ran somewhat 
higher. 

The NRA code did 
nothing to improve the 
housing of stee! work- 
ers. The company store 
was not changed al- 
though several compa- 
nies issued notice that 
employees would not 
be required to trade at 
the company store. But 
the hold which such a 
system has on the life 
of the workers was not 
broken. In most in- 
stances the company 
issued credit in the 
form of script which 
could be used for pur- 
chases at the store, and 
these advances were 
deducted from the pay 
envelopes. 

The company also 
maintained a number 
of welfare activities 
which were in the main 
calculated to win the 
good-will of the work- 
ers. These included cafeterias, ath- 
letic, social and recreational facili- 
ties. Four out of five maintained 
some form of medical and hospital 
services, and half had mutual benefit 
or sickness relief associations. But 
only 6 per cent had formal pension 
plans, and none maintained an un- 
employment benefit plan. 


PER WORKER 
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Collective Bargaining 


Under NRA for the first time in 
history the employer was required by 
law to accept the principle of collec- 
tive bargaining. The majority of the 
companies, however, established em- 
ployee representation plans known 
as company unions, which, they con- 
tended, complied with the labor pro- 
visions of the Act. To understand the 
problems which have arisen out of 
this situation, we must examine the 
history of attempts to organize steel 
workers. 
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LABOR AND THE STEEL INDUSTRY 














Wages Materials, Overhead 
Fuel Including 
Purchased Profits 
Energy 


Each coin—1% of value produced. 
Cost elements in the Production of 
Pig Iron 


The steel industry, in general, has 
been traditionally opposed to organ- 
ized labor, and the development of 
unions has been slow. Many of the 
workers, particularly those in the 
higher pay brackets, have failed to 
see the identity of their interests 
with the rank and file. Again, many 
of the workers were foreigners, with 
differences of language which made 
organization diffieult. Moreover, the 
history of one defeat after another 
for labor made labor leaders feel that 
it would be suicide to attempt to or- 
ganize steel. And the policies of the 
company with regard to employment 
and labor control have been ex- 
tremely effective in keeping so- 
called agitators out of the industry, 
and holding the workers in a state of 
fear. 

Before the NRA three unions 
claimed jurisdiction over the indus- 
try. Two of these, the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers of North America and the 
International Union of Mine, Mill, 
and Smelter Workers, were affiliated 
with the A.F. of L. The third, inde- 
pendent union was the Steel and 
Metal Workers’ Industrial Union. 
But the combined membership of 
these three organizations represent- 
ed less than 2 per cent of the steel 
workers of the country. 

The iron and steel industry is a 
logical one for industrial unioniza- 
tion, but the Amalgamated, after a 
few ineffective steps to bring in the 
unskilled workers, settled down as a 
relatively satisfied craft union of 
highly skilled and well paid puddlers 
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and rolling hands. An attempt to or- 
ganize the industry at the time of the 
1919 strike failed because of the fric- 
tion and inefficiency within the 20 
different unions who were trying to 
gain a foothold in the industry. 


The NRA, however, forced the em- 
ployers to face the responsibility of 
establishing methods of collective 
bargaining with employees. In 1932 
there were only seven formal em- 
ployee representation plans in the 
entire industry. By the end of 1934 
there were at least 93 such company 
unions in operation. 


How were these company unions 
organized? The usual method was 
for one of the executives to ask the 
foreman and superintendents to se- 
lect a group of 15 or 30 key workers 
known to be “sympathetic” with the 
management. These men were sum- 
moned to a meeting and asked to 
form committees to sell the idea to 
their fellow-workers. In most in- 
stances, pressure was used. Depart- 
ment mass meetings, social gather- 
ings, the distribution of literature 
helped the worker to make up his 
mind. In some instances there was 
evidence of physical coercion. In 
most cases it is quite clear that the 
formation of a company union does 
not give the worker a clear-cut 
choice of accepting or rejecting this 
method of employee representation. 


Union Opposition 


To most employers the company 
union is the most effective way of 
combatting the development of real 
trade - unionism. And despite the 
specific prohibition of such activities 
under Section 7a, at least four com- 
panies, including the two largest, 
discharged large numbers of workers 
for union activity. In addition, strong 
measures were taken to prevent 
real unionism from growing. 


A number of concerns admitted 
using “labor-spy” methods. The pat- 
tern of these activities is pretty much 
the same. In some cases ex-police 
chiefs or secret service men came in 
to set up the departments. Operatives 
included former detectives, police- 
men, or workers who had some spe- 
cial reason to be “loyal.” Workers 
were usually aware that these spying 
activities were going on. In such an 
atmosphere it was difficult to create 
a truly representative labor organi- 
zation. Despite the letter of the law 
and the obvious intention of the gov- 
ernment, the attitude of Steel was 
not materially changed by the NRA. 


In the face of these conditions, the 
Steel Workers’ Organizing Commit- 
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tee was formed in the spring of 1936 
as an affiliate of the new C.I.O. As 
part of its general program of indus- 
trial unionization and after consider- 
able success in securing contracts for 
its members in the automobile in- 
dustry, the C.I.O. announced a cam- 
paign for organizing the steel indus- 
try, and set up headquarters in Pitts- 
burgh, the steel center. Proceeding 
slowly at first, the campaign was 
well under way in 1937 when, to 
the surprise of the general public, 
the United States Steel Corporation 
and several smaller companies an- 
nounced the recognition of the S.W. 
O.C. as the bargaining agency for its 
employees. This was a great victory 
for labor and there was hope that 
the entire industry would follow. 

But the reaction of “Little Steel” 
is now well known. Most of the other 
large corporations followed the tra- 
ditional policies of the industry. 
Union recognition was refused. As a 
result, strikes were called against 
Republic Steel and the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation. After considera- 
ble violence, barrages of propaganda 
in the press, and the organization of 
citizens’ committees, the strikes were 
defeated. 

However, it seems clear that the 
entire steel industry must sooner or 
later accept the principle of indus- 
trial unionism. The nature of the in- 
dustry calls for industrial unions, 
organized on a national basis. Man- 
agement is organized on an indus- 
trial basis, and any approach to 
equality of bargaining power would 
require a similar organization of 
workers. An industry which must, in 
effect, ask the government to tolerate 
a pricing system which is eontrary to 
long-settled legal policies is in no po- 
sition to deny to its workers the ele- 
mental liberties of self-expression 
and self-organization. 
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Labor turnover in large and small plants. 


Each man—10% of total payroll 


Those with back turned either quit, were 
discharged or subject to layoff in 1934 in 


A—Plants employing more than 1,000. 
B—Plants employing less than 1,008. 
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Foreword 


ARDLY had the Supreme 

Court decision on the NRA 

pushed Section 7-a into its 

grave than Senator Robert F. Wag- 

ner of New York State introduced 

into Consress a new bill. This bill 

was intended to restore to labor all 

the privileges of collective bargain- 

ing and freedom to organize which 

the NRA had granted. The chief pro- 

visions of the Wagner Labor Rela- 
tions Act, as it is called, were: 

1, The right of employees to or- 
ganize in labor unions was affirmed. 

2. Unfair labor practice on the 
part of the employer was defined as 
interference with, restraint, or co- 
ercion of employees in their right to 
organize. Domination or interference 
with unionization. Discrimination 
against employees because of their 
membership in any labor organiza- 
tion. Discharge of employees because 
they filed charges or gave testimony 
under the Act. And refusing to bar- 
gain collectively with employee rep- 
resentatives. 

3. The right of employees to strike 
was affirmed. 

4. The duty of an employer to bar- 
gain collectively with his workers 
was imposed. 

5. A National Labor Relations 
Board of three members was set up. 
This Board was to issue “cease-and- 
desist” orders against employers who 
resisted unionization or collective 
bargaining. The Board was also given 
the power to hold elections petitioned 
by employees to determine who 
should represent them. The Board 





was given no power to punish 
or fine employers. It could 
merely turn over a case and its 
findings to a court for review. 

The chairman of the NLRB 
is Dr. J. Warren Madden, for- 
mer University of Pittsburgh 
law professor. Regional 
boards were set up in various 
sections of the country to han- 
dle labor disputes. 

Hardly had the act been 
passed than employers began 
to fight it. They went to Fed- 
eral courts and got injunctions 
prohibiting the Board from 
enforcing its decisions. A 
wave of strikes broke out all 
over the nation, which were 
blamed by many upon the Act 
itself. Opponents said it had 
been the cause of labor unrest, 
instead of a means of quieting 
and satisfying labor. 

The Board was greatly handi- 
capped in its work, for employers, 
acting upon the advice of lawyers, 
believed the Act would be declared 
unconstitutional. They based their 
opinions upon the Supreme Court 
decision against the Guffey Coal Act 
which had sought to regulate prices 
and labor relations over the coal in- 
dustry. 

Cases were finally brought before 
the Supreme Court for its final de- 
cision on the constitutionality of the 
Wagner Act. The Supreme Court 
completely reversed its Guffey Act 
findings. In April, 1937, the Court 
handed down a 5-4 ruling in the 
Jones and Laughlin Steel Company, 
Freuhauf Trailer Company and 
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A National Labor Relations Board examiner holds a hearing. An attorney for the 
Consolidated Edison Company is presenting his case. 
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Labor and the law 


A Debate on Amending the Wagner Act 
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BOTH ARE RIGHT 


Friedman - Harry Marks Clothing 
Company cases. The decision stated: 
“Control is essential . . . to protect 
commerce from burdens and ob- 
structions. Congress cannot be denied 
the power to exercise that control.” 
Chief Justice Hughes, who read the 
decision, also held that the NLRB’s 
rulings had been fair and that the 
companies must rehire discharged 
employees and give them back pay. 


RESOLVED, That the Wagner Labor 
Act should be amended to define the re- 
sponsibilities of unions and to protect 
employers against injurious labor prac- 


tices. 
Affirmative Brief 


I. The Wagner Act, as passed by 
Congress, favors labor and does not 
give the employer a fair deal. 

A. The provisions of the Act are 
worded so as to define “unfair prac- 
tice” only on the part of the employer. 

1. The employer is forbidden to in- 
terfere with or dominate self-organi- 
zation of the workers. 

2. He is forbidden to prevent strikes. 

3. He cannot refuse to bargain col- 
lectively. 

B. There is nothing in the Act to 
protect the employer against “unfair 
labor practices” on the part of his em- 
ployees. 

1. The obvious assumption is that 
trade unionism holds a privileged po- 
sition, denied the employer. 

2. The unions are to function with- 
out public regulation. 

3. There is no mention that labor 
must maintain the “obligation of con- 
tracts” prescribed by the Constitution. 

4. When state courts intervene to 
punish illegal union practices, as in the 
Fansteel Case, the Board throws the 
protection of the federal government 
around the union. 

C. The Act is interpreted by the Na- 
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tional Labor Relations Board on the 
assumption that the employee is al- 
ways right; the employer always 
wrong. 

1. Board members identify them- 
selves with the union case against the 
employer. 

2. Employer guilt is assumed from 
the complaint. 

3. The Act provides that “the rules 
of evidence prevailing in courts of law 
and equity shall not be binding.” 

4. Merely “evidence,” not a “prepon- 
derance of evidence,” is required for a 
decision against the employer. 

5. In cases covered by Mrs. Elinore 
M. Herrick, regional director of New 
York, covering Oct. 1, 1936, to June 30, 
1937, out of 43 cases submitted, the de- 
cision was in favor of the employer in 
only one case. In 24 the employer was 
found guilty; one case was 
dropped by the union, and elec- 
tions or other procedure pre- 
scribed for remaining 17. 

D. Labor is given the exclu- 
sive privilege of petitioning for 
an election. 

1. Labor can time an election 
to coincide with the maximum 
strength of the union in the 
plant. In the General Motors 
strike in 1937, the CIO refused 
the company’s offers to hold 
employee elections, knowing it 
would be defeated. 

2. New York State Labor Re- 
lations Board has recognized 
this inequality by giving equal 
petitioning privileges to both 
employer and employee in in- 
tra-state disputes. 

E. The right of employers to 
discharge incompetent and in- 
subordinate workers should be 
defined. 

1. Employees can now blackmail 
employers, since workers faced with 
discharge need only appeal to their 
union. 

2. Bona fide union men may refuse 
to do their work efficiently. 

3. At Board hearings employers can- 
not establish the fact that unionism 
was not a factor in discharge. 

F. At present, the Act is far from 
“the better relationship between man- 
agement and labor” predicted by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. 


II. The Act clothed the NLRB with 
discretionary authority because of its 
vague provisions. 

A. The NLRB is biased in its judg- 
ments, often favoring CIO unions as 
against A.F. of L. 

1. The A.F. of L. convention at Den- 
ver complained that the Board had re- 
peatedly denied employees the right to 
choose their own representatives. 

2. It has discriminated in a majority 
of cases against the A.F. of L. 

3. It attempted to destroy the valid- 
ity of contracts entered into between 
unions and employers. 

4. It has broken down collective bar- 
gaining already in operation. 

B. The vagueness of provisions has 
made it possible for the Board to ex- 
tend its authority in directions unfore- 
seen when the law was drawn. 
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Wide World 


Joseph W. Madden, Chairman of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 
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1. The Board is empowered to define 
the collective bargaining unit in each 
case—whether CIO or A.F. of L. 

2. Thus the Board has the final voice 
in deciding the controversy between 
the two great labor forces. 

3. Its decision will chart the future 
course of labor in the United States. 


III. The Labor Act should be 
amended so as to give employers 
equal rights with labor. 


A. Unfair practices on the part of 
labor should be defined by the law. 

1. The right to discharge union 
workers for incompetence should be 
stated. 

2. Unions should be restrained from 
breaking existing contracts. 

3. Unions should be restrained from 
coercion to compel a majority of em- 
ployees to bargain collectively. 

4. Contracts with any union should 
be terminated at the end of a year, to 
be renewed if advisable. 

5. Employers should not be penal- 
ized for failure to deal with a union 
supporting or organizing “quickie” 
strikes (without presentation of griev- 
ances), strikes against an existing 
union agreement, strikes to force a 
closed shop, or strikes paralyzing a 
whole community. 

B. A law such as the British Trade 
Disputes Act should be adopted as the 
basis for amendment. 


: P Associated Press 
A union election held under government supervision 


1. The provisions of that law protect 
employers: 

a. Both strikes and lockouts are jj. 
legal if they are designed to coerce the 
government directly or indirectly by 
inflicting hardship on the community. 
Both unions and employers are liable 
for damages incurred in illegal strikes 
and lockouts. 

b. Persons refusing to take part in 
illegal strikes or lockouts are pro- 
tected. 

c. Persons are prohibited from pick- 
eting in such a way as to intimidate 
anyone or to cause anyone to fear in- 
jury to persons or property. 

d. The political funds of the union 
must be kept separate from other 
funds. No union members need con- 
tribute unless they have signed a writ- 
ten agreement to do so. 

e. A person cannot be prohib- 
ited from employment because 
he does or does not belong toa 
union. 

f. The funds of a trade union 
may be tied up if they are to be 
used for illegal strikes. 

g. The union is regarded asa 
person, by law, and may be 
sued. They can also own prop- 
erty and sue. They may regis- 
ter with the government, but if 
they do, their annual financial 
statement must be made public. 


Negative Brief 


I. The employer, by the very 
nature of his position, does not 
need the protection of the 
Wagner Act. 

A. The power to hire and fire 
workers gives the employer an 
immense advantage. 

1. His position is more secure be- 
cause he owns property and does not 
fear unemployment. 

2. The worker is dependent upon 
the employer for his very living. 

3. Free competition between capital 
and labor is a myth because of the em- 
ployer’s privileged position. 

B. To obtain equality the workers 
have engaged in a long struggle. 

1. The unions have obtained a foot- 
hold with immense difficulty over @ 
long period of years. 

2. The rights to organize, strike, 
picket and boycott have been bitterly 
fought by employers. 

3. Since the early 1800’s employers 
have bound themselves together im 
trade associations, and later Chambers 
of Commerce to inerease their strength. 

C. Employers have enjoyed the use 
of many legal means of crippling labor. 

1. They have resorted to the injunc- 
tion, which is a legal order forbidding 
the use of strikes and other labor tat- 
tics. 

a. When the Norris-LaGuardia Act 
was passed, forbidding the use of in- 
junctions, it applied only to federal 
courts; state courts continued to permit 
them. 

2. They ‘have frequently obtained 
“stay” orders from the courts, prevent- 
ing picketing and other union activi- 
ties. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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A Primer of Labor 


HE growing importance of 

the labor movement in the 

news and the public interest 
aroused by the industrial disputes of 
the last few years have brought many 
new words and ideas into the com- 
mon language. To know what we are 
talking about when we discuss labor 
problems it is necessary to have a 
clear understanding of these terms. 
This primer aims to define and ex- 
plain the chief forms of labor or- 
ganization, the methods, weapons, 
and objects of both employers and la- 
bor, and the means available for the 
settlement of industrial conflicts. 

Individual bargaining: Each worker 
discusses wages and other subjects 
with his employer. If the worker 
doesn’t like the terms offered he can 
quit, but this won’t affect the employer 
much because most workers perform 
tasks that many other people can do. 
Only a few people, such as a crack 
baseball player, a movie actor, a big 
business executive, or a highly skilled 
workman, can demand higher wages 
and win by threatening to quit. To in- 
erease his bargaining power, the ordi- 
nary worker may join a: 

Labor union: Composed of workers 
in any trade or industry. There are sev- 
eral types of labor organizations, of 
which the three following are the chief: 

Craft union: Contains workers who 
are employed at a single occupation re- 
gardless of the industry they are in. It 
is also called a horizontal union. The 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners, for example, claims the right 





An X-ray of the labor situation. 
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to handle wood at any stage from tree 
to finished house, or any material which 
displaces wood. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor, a national organization 
of many labor unions, generally favors 
the craft union plan. 


Industrial union: Composed of work- 
ers who are employed in a single indus- 
try from top to bottom, regardless of 
the type of work they do. For this rea- 
son it is called a vertical union. The 
United Mine Workers of America con- 
tains all men who work around or in a 
mine. The Committee for Industrial 
Organization favors industrial unions 
and was formed by John L. Lewis in 
1935 after the A. F. of L. rejected his 
plans for an industrial union drive in 
unorganized mass-production indus- 
tries. 

Company union (frequently called 
Employee Representation Plan): com- 
posed of workers within a particular 
plant and has no association with any 
labor organization outside of the plant. 
It is sponsored or approved by the com- 
pany, and its expenses are usually paid 
by the company. Some- 
times company unions are 
urged by the workers 
themselves, but they have 
often been started by em- 
ployers to forestall or- 
ganization of outside 
unions. Company unions 
are prohibited by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act 
of 1935. 

Collective bargaining: 
the employer does not 
bargain directly with the 
individual worker over 
wages and hours, but must 
talk with representatives 
of the union to which his 
workers belong. 

Open shop: a plant or 
department that does not 
require a worker to joina 
labor union in order to get 
a job. It usually refuses to 
deal with labor unions. 

Closed shop: a plant or 
department that requires 
labor union membership. 

Preferential shop: a 
plant or department in 
which the employer 
agrees to give preference 
to union members in hir- 
ing new men. In some 
cases he agrees to dismiss 








future employees who do not join the 
union within a given time limit. 

Organized labor has several weapons 
it can use to win disputes with em- 
ployers: 

Strike: all union men quit work and 
attempt to persuade non-union men to 
quit with them. 

Sympathy strike: workers in other 
industries may quit work to show sym- 
pathy for striking men. 

General strike: a complete or nearly 
complete stoppage of work in a given 
area or locality, used only as a last re- 
sort, or as a warning of labor’s power. 
The 1934 longshoremens’ strike in San 
Francisco led to a general strike which 
paralyzed business for several days. 

Picketing: striking workers often pa- 
rade in front of employer’s plant with 
signs stating grievances and asking for 
public support. Pickets may also at- 
tempt to keep strikebreakers (men 
who are brought in by employers to 
continue operations) from entering 
plant and taking their jobs. 

Sit-down strike: the newest labor 
weapon; workers remain in plant but 
refuse to work, thereby preventing 
non-strikers from working and keeping 
strikebreakers from taking their jobs 

Boycott: a union attempts to per- 
suade public not to buy the products 
of the employer. It may also label goods 
made by union labor and urge people 
to buy only products bearing the union 
label. 

Sabotage: deliberate destruction of 
employer’s property. American labor 
disapproves of this weapon. 

Employers have used many weapons 
to fight labor: 

Injunction: an order granted by a 
court (state or federal) compelling a 
person or persons to stop acts which 
might damage someone’s property or 
rights. The Norris-LaGuardia Anti- 
Injunction Act of 1932 was passed to 
curb the abuse of injunctions by em- 
ployers. It applies only to federal 
courts. It outlaws yellow-dog contracts, 
which bound labor not to join a union; 
prohibits the issuance of an injunction 
unless there is definite proof of vio- 
lence or “threats of violence”; provides 
that no injunction can be issued against 
peaceful picketing; that a person dis- 
obeying an injunction must receive a 
jury trial, and may request a different 
judge. 

Lockout: employer closes his plant 
and stops production until the workers 
accept his terms. 
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Blacklist: contains names of workers 
whom employers consider to be 
“trouble makers.” Is used to intimidate 
other men who might become active 
union members. 

Labor spies: are used to keep em- 
ployer informed of union activities, 
and often stir up trouble in order to 
win public sympathy for the employer. 
Senator Robert LaFollette’s subcom- 
mittee on civil liberties charges that 
the use of labor spies is widespread in 
American industry. 

Scab: non-union worker who takes 
striker’s job—a strikebreaker. 

Unions also aid their members by: 

Benefit plans: part of members’ dues 
are used to help union men when they 
are sick or unemployed, pay old-age 
pensions, support widows and orphans, 
help members find new jobs, and pro- 
vide schools and clinics. 

Apprenticeship: some unions require 
that new members be trained thor- 
oughly before becoming full-fledged 
union men, entitled to full pay. These 
requirements improve the workman- 
ship of members and also limit the sup- 
ply of labor, thus keeping wages higher. 

Restricting output: some unions seek 
to limit production of their members 
as a means of creating more jobs—if 
output per worker is low the employer 
will need more men. It is used often to 
prevent employers from installing a 
“speed-up” or “stretch-out” system of 
paying higher wages to faster workers 
and penalizing slow workers. Unions 
claim the “speed-up” wears men out 
rapidly, particularly on the automobile 
assembly lines. 

Shop steward: union men elect a 
member to act as leader to report to 
and settle with the shop foreman, or 
employer, any minor grievances or 
disputes. 

Check-off system: employer agrees 
to deduct dues of union members from 
their earnings and pay them to the 
union collector. This makes the task of 
union officers easier. 

Court decisions on weapons used by 
unions and employers in labor dis- 
putes in the United States have rough- 
ly settled the following points: 

Strikes are considered legal. 

Boycott is legal if it is a primary 
boycott—that is, it must be directed 
against the products of the plant whose 
workers are on strike. But a secondary 
boycott—directed against other firms 
that use the products of the plant that 
is on strike—is considered, in most 
cases, to be illegal. 

Sabotage is illegal because it in- 
volves the destruction of property. 

Peaceful picketing is legal, but it is 
sometimes difficult to tell when it’s 
peaceful. Court rulings have been con- 
fusing at times. Mass picketing which 
blocks traffic or obstructs the entrance 
of a plant has been ruled illegal in 
some cases. 

Injunctions are legal within the 
limits of the Norris-LaGuardia Act. 

Sit-down strikes have been ruled 
illegal seizure of private property in 
lower court decisions, but the Supreme 
Court refused recently to make a final 
decision on them. Labor argues that the 
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sit-down protects its property rights to 
jobs. 

The lockout is legal. 

Blacklists are considered illegal, but 
since they are secret, it is difficult to 
prove in court that they exist. 

Interstate (from one state to an- 
other) shipment of strike-breakers has 
been declared illegal by Congress, but 
the law has been foiind to be faulty and 
may be amended soon. 

“Back-to-work movements” have 
been condemned by the National Labor 
Relations Board—the three-man body 
that enforces the Wagner Labor Rela- 
tions Act of 1935. These movements are 
started during a strike by men who 
want to return to work before an agree- 
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ment is made with the employer. It 
may be begun independently or 
through company or “citizens’ commit- 
tee” persuasion. 

There are several methods of avoid- 
ing strikes: 

Conferences: between the employer 
and workers’ representatives may iron 
out difficulties. If they fail: 

Conciliation: in which a third party 
tries to bring them together, may be 
used. They don’t have to accept the 
conciliator’s services. 

Investigation: an outside party, or 
group, makes an investigation and pub- 
lishes facts on the dispute, which may 
influence public opinion and force a 
fair settlement. 

Arbitration: the dispute is submitted 
to a board or court. There may be vol- 
untary arbitration, or the law may 
force arbitration (compulsory arbitra- 
tion). Agreement with the decision 
(award) of the arbitrator may be vol- 
untary or compulsory. Labor opposes 
compulsory arbitration because it robs 
it of its strongest weapon—the strike 
—and weakens union influence. A 
Kansas attempt to enforce compulsory 
arbitration was declared illegal by the 
Supreme Court. Australia and New 





Zealand have at times tried to en- 
force compulsory arbitration. In fascist 
nations (Germany and Italy)—strikes 
are outlawed and labor unions have no 
power, but employers cannot fire work- 
ers without the government’s consent. 

To remove the causes of industrial 
strife the federal and state govern- 
ments have passed several types of 
laws: 

Safety laws: states require employ- 
ers to provide safe and sanitary work- 
ing conditions. Some states regulate 
the wages and working conditions, and 
limit the hours of women ané@ children. 

Minimum wage laws seek to protect 
workers in unorganized industries, 
They were upheld by the Supreme 
Court in 1937. Congress is now consid- 
ering a new federal minimum wage 
and maximum hour law to put a “floor 
under wages and a ceiling over hours” 
in the so-called “sweatshop industries” 
that pay very low wages. Labor unions, 
in general, prefer to use their own 
power to obtain better wages and 
hours, but would not oppose a mini- 
mum wage and hour law applied to 
unorganized industries. . 

Workman’s compensation laws: make 
payments to workers who have been 
injured at work, and provide free medi- 
cal care. Forty-two states have these 
laws. 

Section 7-a of the NRA (National Re- 
covery Act of 1933): a national law 
protecting labor’s right to organize 
unions. When it was declared uncon- 
stitutional, Congress passed the 

Wagner-Connery Act (N. L. R. A. of 
1935.): The National Labor Relations 
Board, already mentioned, protects 
labor rights to organize and bargain 
collectively, and holds elections in 
plants to determine what union is fa- 
vored by the workers. This Act does 
not provide for conciliation or arbitra- 
tion to prevent strikes. 

The Railway Labor Act of 1926, 
amended in 1934: provides that when 
both sides cannot agree, the National 
Mediation Board must “use its efforts” 
to bring them to an “agreement.” If 
mediation is unsuccessful the Board 
must try to undertake arbitration of 
the dispute. If one or both refuse to 
arbitrate the President of the United 
States is then empowered to appoint 
an emergency board to investigate and 
report within 30 days. Meanwhile, no 
strike is allowed. Delays, provided in 
the law, can prevent a strike for 90 
days while all facts are being presented 
to the public and both sides are al- 
lowed to “cool off.” This procedure has 
prevented railroad strikes since 1926. 

Conciliation Service of the Depart- 
ment of Labor: In theory it can inter- 
vene in any labor dispute in any indus- 
try where a strike threatens. The Sec- 
retary of Labor’s offer to mediate the 
dispute can, however be disregarded by 
both parties; neither is the Secretary 
nor the Conciliation Service required 
to mediate all disputes or any particu- 
lar disputes. In short, while the author- 
ity is there, it may or may not be us 
by the Department or by the parties 
to the dispute. 
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‘“ OES the machine really 
throw men out of work by 
reducing jobs?” This 

question concerns the oldest battle 

of the industrial age, and probably 
our most dangerous problem. The 
development of labor - saving ma- 
chines during England’s “Industrial 

Revolution” aroused the fears of tex- 

tile workers. Mobs of jobless weavers 

set out to smash these machines that 
took bread out of their mouths and 
threatened them with starvation. In 

1812 the English Parliament passed 

a bill to make machine-wrecking 

punishable by death. As Leo Huber- 

man writes of this period in his book, 

Man’s Worldly Goods: 

“Some workers tried other meth- 
ods. Here, for example, is the pitiful 
petition of a group signing themselves 
‘The Poor Weavers.’ It was written to 
their employers in Oldham, England, 
in 1818: ‘We the Weavers of this Town 
and Neighbourhood respectfully re- 
quest your attention to the wretched 
situation to which we have a long time 
been exposed, owing to the extreme 
depression of our Wages, and request 
you to call a Meeting among your- 
selves, and try if there cannot be some 
alleviation made to our sufferings. .. . 
We are of opinion that if you would 
exert yourselves as a body, the thing 
might be accomplished without affect- 
ing your profits, which we are far from 
wishing to injure.’” 

Petitions of this sort led to the pas- 
sage of some factory laws protecting 
labor, the formation of unions, and 
other events in labor history (see 
page 3). But the march of the labor- 
saving machine has continued and 
modern labor still faces the problem 
of technology. 


Consider a recent report by the 
Works Progress Administration after 
a study of labor-saving machines in a 
cigar factory. Mechanization has 
gone farther in the cigar industry 
than in many others. It was the 
cigar-making craft of skilled work- 
ers that brought forth Samuel Gom- 
pers, “father of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor.” His powerful and 
well-paid union has dwindled under 
the competition of the machine-made 
cigarette, followed by the machine- 
made cigar. 

From 1909 to 1933 the cigar makers 
are estimated to have lost 60,000 jobs. 
In the New Hampshire plant which 
was studied, 200 girls, average age 29, 
replaced 600 skilled hand cigarmakers 
in 1931. The cigar machine in onc hour 
produces 53 per cent more cigars than 
the hand worker produced in a whole 
day, according to one comparison. The 
laid-off workers averaged 47 years of 
age. Half of them had been at their 
trade thirty years or more. A dark pic- 
ture was presented by the detailed re- 
port of what the laid-off men had done 
during the past five years. The cigar 
Makers as a group were without work 
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52 per cent of the time, although able, 
willing and seeking work; 9 per cent 
of their time was spent in self-employ- 
ment in the cigar industry; 10 per cent 
in working for others in the industry; 
17 per cent in working outside the in- 
dustry. The remaining 12 per cent cov- 
ers those too old or disabled for work. 
The results were summarized as “a 
lower standard of living, even for the 
one-half of the displaced workers who 
found some employment, the exhaus- 
tion of the savings of all, and the de- 
pendence on private charity of rela- 
tives and public relief for a considera- 
ble portion.” 

Now, take another look into the 
future of labor-saving machines in 
the United States. This is furnished 
by the National Resources Commit- 
tee report on Technological Trends 
and National Policy. (Schol., Sept. 
18, p. 16, 1937.) An expert discussed 
one of our most revolutionary inven- 
tions—the “electric eye,” or photo- 
electric cell. 

“This eye,” he explained, “sees ev- 
erything that the human eye can see 
and more. It will distinguish colors 
better than human beings can. When 
it is joined with another form of the 
electron tube, the vacuum tube, it is 
able to act on what it sees. For instance, 
in a factory it can watch the tin cans 
go by on a belt, pick out the defective 
ones, letting only the good ones pass 
on. That it will cause unemployment is 
obvious but it will also lighten the 
tasks of the workmen. Indeed it brings 
the automatic fac- 
tory and the auto- 
matic man one step 
closer... .” 

What has been 
labor’s answer to 
the use of an elec- 
tric eye in indus- 
try? Raymond 
Clapper, Scripps- 
Howard columnist, 
writes of condi- 
tions in Akron, 
Ohio, the “rubber 
city” of the United 
States: 

“Akron, today, is 
caught not only in 
a drastic curtail- 
ment of tire produc- 
tion, due to the drop 
in automobile sales, 
but in a rapid mi- 

ration of the rub- 
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operator of that machine slashed the 
rubber as it was ground b. tween the 
two huge steel drums... a fast, heavy, 
and dangerous operation. About fifteen 
knife slashes are required on a batch 
to insure adequate plasticity. The elec- 
tric eye would give an automatic count 
of each knife slash, thus making a rec- 
ord of whether the rubber had been 
adequately worked. Indignant workers 
refused to operate under this mechani- 
cal watchman. Management shut down 
the mill. It has remained idle ever 
since, a symbol of the rebellion of man 
against the machine. Labor leaders 
told me they had no objection to mod- 
ern machinery provided it did not 
throw men out of jobs. They said the 
electric eye would have been installed 
on all other mills displacing at’ least 
thirty-two inspectors in that plant. 
There you have it—the pressure on 
management for more efficient, cheap- 
er production, as against the fight of 
men to save jobs from permanent abo- 
lition.” 

A similar struggle is now taking 
place in America’s important steel 
industry. Labor fears the loss of jobs 
because of new labor-saving ma- 
chinery. Steel producers insist that 
new machines create jobs, and cite 
employment figures for last spring 
and summer, when the industry gave 
work to more men than ever before. 
The great autumn slump in steel pro- 
duction, however, renews the ques- 
tion of machines versus jobs. Last 
summer, at the peak, the old-fash- 
ioned “hand mills” and some of the 
new hot and cold strip mills were 
used to meet the demand. Now more 
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of the marvelous new strip mills are 
being finished and put into opera- 
tion. The Steel Workers’ Organizing 
Committee of the CIO, which fears 
its half-million workers are about to 
suffer from improved machinery, has 
calculated that the 26 new strip mills 
have a production capacity of more 
than 13 million tons a year. The ter- 
rifying efficiency of the new mills, 
which shoot forth steel at a speed of 
about 20 miles an hour, compels the 
steel companies to abandon the old 
hand plants. 

Many economists argue, neverthe- 
less, that efficiency in industry pro- 
duces cheaper products and provides 
more work for more men in other in- 
dustries. They point to the many jobs 
created by the automobile industry 
alone. They admit that the displaced 
worker may undergo hardships until 
he finds another job, but insist that this 
is the price we must pay for progress 
that benefits the whole nation. Others 
assert that the worker should not be 
forced to pay this price for progress. 
Writes Dr. Benjamin M. Anderson of 
the Chase National Bank of New York 
City: 

“We must recognize that too much 
of the burden of the shifting and 
change which new technology involves 
has fallen upon special groups of the 
working people, and that it is right that 
this burden should be diffused over the 


whole population. It is no longer ieces- 
sary that there should be tragedies for 
individual workers as the result of 
technological changes beneficial to the 
population as a whole. Unemployment 
insurance or the dismissal wage, well 
handled public labor exchanges, insti- 
tutions for the re-education in indus- 
trial skills of displaced workers, public 
relief of other kinds for displaced 
workers that will prevent tragedy, we 
can afford and should provide.” 

Other economists, such as the Brook- 
ings Institution, argue that it is not the 
machine, but the machine owner whe 
is to blame when labor-saving ma- 
chines result in loss of jobs, lower in- 
comes and poverty among workers. 
If the savings made possible by labor- 
saving machines are passed on in low- 
er prices and higher wages more jobs 
will be provided for workers and the 
threat of “technological unemploy- 
ment” will be swept away. By increas- 
ing our 1929 production levels we could 
produce enough to assure all families 
at least $2,500 a year incomes. This 
dream could become a reality if we 
could bring prices down and wages up 
so that consumers could buy the things 
they want, Brookings adds. 

What is the answer to the problem of 
man versus the machine? How can we 
provide security for our workers? Is 
the answer to be found in a program 
composed of Dr. Anderson’s recom- 
mendations, and the findings of the 
Brookings Institution? 








Union Rackets 
(Concluded from page 10) 


As Justice McCook reminded the 
union leaders, New York is in the 
forefront of states which have adopted 
a liberal and sympathetic attitude to- 
ward organized labor, granting to 
unions many privileges which entail 
“corresponding responsibilities of a 
moral nature.” 

Addressing Coulcher as “the most 
guilty and most treacherous of all the 
union officials,’ Justice McCook in 
sentencing him remarked: “I cannot 
help but express curiosity as to what 
the laboring men and women who 
struggled more than a century to gain 
sympathetic laws in New York State 
would think of this scene.” 

Seven guilty racketeers, including 
Coulcher, Retek, Epstein and Wil- 
liams, received sentences of from five 
to twenty years. 

The president of Local 16, Charles 
B. Baum, was brought to trial by a 
rank-and-file committee of Local 16 
and expelled. The late president of 
Local 302, Max Pincus, committed sui- 
cide soon after he was indicted. Killed 
in gang wars, or fugitives from jus- 
tice, are several other members of the 
original ring of racketeers. 

How except through prosecution 
can such a racket be eliminated? La- 
bor union history shows that a union 
which holds regular meetings, which 
elects officers and sets low initiation 
fees to avoid freezing a labor monop- 
oly in power, can take care of such 
problems. The loose federation set up 
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by the A. F. of L. has proved a weak 
reed when it comes to disciplining un- 
satisfactory local officials. Among sev- 
eral other unions in which racketeer- 
ing has penetrated are retail clothing, 
steel construction, painting, poultry, 
trucking, and movie operators. 

Coinciding with a wave of sit-down 
strikes, the revelations of the Dewey 
trials have given momentum to a de- 
mand that labor unions should be in- 
corporated, so their officers will be 
responsible for publication of mem- 
berships, finances and activities. How- 
ever, well-run unions, like well-run 
business, usually give their members 
a clear and full picture of their activ- 
ities. But it is obvious that to require 
all labor unions, regardless of matu- 
rity, to make public every detail of 
their strength and strategy would tend 
to smash them. 

Little more than a week after the 
Dewey convictions, a committee of 
400 restaurant owners in New . York 
City formed the Affiliated Restaura- 
teurs. It is rumored they are seeking 
a $25,000-a-year czar of the industry 
to settle their labor disputes. Appar- 
ently they do not take Mr. Dewey’s 
word for the present honesty of the 
purged unions, for the Affiliated Res- 
taurateurs’ expressed purpose is to 
combat racketeering. 

When Mr. Dewey challenged not 
only crooked but irresponsible labor 
leadership, he strengthened rather 
than weakened the real union of the 
restaurant workers. 





Reprinted from Survey Graphic by 
permission of the editors. 





Labor and the Law | 


(Continued from page 30) 


3. They have forced upon their 
workers “yellow dog” contracts by 
which the workers had to agree not to 
join any union but a company union, 

D. The Courts have interpreted both 
federal and state laws to mean that 
the employer was always right; the 
employee always wrong. 

1. The “due process” clauses of the 
V and XIV amendments to the Consti- 
tution were interpreted by the Su- 
preme Court to mean that large cor- 
porations could not be deprived of 
their property. This deprived labor of 
the right to bargain collectively for 
hours and wage adjustments. 

2. The Bill of Rights was interpreted 
in the employer’s favor by decreeing 
strikes to be “unlawful seizures of 
property” or disturbances of the peace, 

3. The Sherman Anti-Trust Act was 
interpreted to smash unions as “com- 
binations in restraint of trade” forbid- 
den by the Act. 

4. The Clayton Act still further 
harmed labor by making it easier for 
individuals to obtain injunctions. 

5. When the rights to free speech, 
assembly, and the press both for labor 
and the employer conflicted, labor was 
generally considered to be the offend- 
ing party. 

6. Distribution of labor literature 
was held libelous. 

7. The Supreme Court upheld “yel- 
low dog” contracts in the case of the 
United Mine Workers in West Virginia 
in 1916. 

8. State and municipal judges were 
as completely in agreement on their 
interpretation of law in favor of capi- 
tal as the Supreme Court. 

E. The Wagner Act was the first fed- 
eral law really to equalize the unbal- 
ance in favor of capital. 

1. It encourages unionization and 
prohibits “unfair practice,” but it does 
not “coerce” capital. Labor cannot “co- 
erce” while it lacks the power to hire 
and fire. 

2. The tinions aim primarily to offset 
the employer advantage and to obtain 
a right to meet employers on equal 
terms. 

3. By force of numbers unions gain 
strength to offset the economic strength 
of the employer. 

F. The labor troubles which have 
occurred since the passage of the Wag- 
ner Act have been due mainly to em- 
ployers’ opposition to labor’s use of the 
Act. 

1. After the Act became law, July, 
1935, employers opposed it on the ad- 
vice of 58 Liberty League lawyers who 
prophesied that the Supreme Court 
would rule it unconstitutional. 

2. Since then, they have tried to kill 
enforcement of the act by attacking 
the Board, and accusing it of violating 
freedom of the press, intimidation of 
witnesses, radicalism, and favoritism. 

II. The National Labor Relations 
Board has faithfully interpreted the 
Wagner Labor Act. : 

A. The Board members are trail- 
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blazers in a field which is still new and 
undefined. 

1. The Board’s conduct is like that 
of the Federal Trade Commission 
which was criticized in the beginning. 

a. Confidential investigation is made 
before formal complaints are filed. 

b. Complaints are not made public 
until the Board believes it has grounds 
for court action. 

2. The Board cannot punish offend- 
ers. It can merely report to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals which then takes ac- 
tion. 

3. Much of the Board’s policy is the 
outgrowth of previous cases and rul- 
ings by the courts. 

4. Only two of the Board’s decisions 
have been reversed by the Circuit 
Courts. 

5. Are we to assume that the Circuit 
Judges as well as Board members are 
prejudiced? 

B. The Wagner Act and the proce- 
dure and decisions of the NLRB have 
been upheld by the Supreme Court. 

1. The Supreme Court held the Act 
itself to be constitutional. 

2. The Supreme Court upheld the 
Board’s procedure, including the much- 
criticized “kangaroo court” tactics of 
its trial examiners. 

C. Most of the work of the NLRB 
is unknown to the public. 

1. The Board has handled about 
6,200 cases prior to Dec. 15, 1937; with 
3,400 pending. 

2. Of those closed about 3,650 were 
closed by mutual agreement of em- 
ployer and employee; 1,350 were with- 
drawn; 900 were dismissed; 300 brought 
formal Board findings. 

3. Most cases don’t make the head- 
lines and are settled to the satisfaction 
of both parties. 

4. Other more troubled cases are 
used as the basis for criticism of the 
Board. 

D. The NLRB has followed the will 
of the majority in deciding between 
AFL and CIO unions. 

1, The basis for decisions were labor 
elections in which 300,000 votes were 
cast. 

2. In three out of every four elec- 
tions, the workers have decided in fa- 
vor of union organization. 

3. In three out of every four elec- 
tions, the workers have decided for 
CIO unions as against A. F. of L. unions. 

4. In 20 recent cases the A. F. of L. 
won 14 and the CIO six. 

III. Any amendment to the Wagner 
Act would restore the former unbal- 
ance between capital and labor. 

A. No change is possible without de- 
feating the purpose of the Act. 

1, Any kind of employer interfer- 
ence with union activities would inter- 
fere with the right to organize and 
Strengthen the power of the employer. 

2. The cry that the Board or the 
unions can coerce employers is a smoke 
Screen to hide the purpose of crippling 
the Act. 

3. The Board and the law are being 
attacked because they have accom- 
plished what they set out to do—safe- 
guard workers’ rights. 

4. All proposed amendments are 
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aimed to weaken the Act and cripple 
the Board. 

B. A law similar to the British Trade 
Disputes Act would be particularly 
harmful to labor. 

1, Many English people think the 
law has been responsible for the laxity, 
and conservative tendencies of labor 
leaders there. 

2. The British Labor governments 
have consistently opposed the law and 
tried to get it repealed because of its 
potential threat to labor. 

3. There is less bitterness between 
capital and labor in England, hence the 
law has never been used in its entirety. 
Only two clauses have ever been used, 
by the ruling classes. 

4. Collective bargaining has long 
been generally accepted there. 


5. Such a law in America would op- 
press labor unless it enjoyed more 
privileges before the law and public 
opinion than it now has. 
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Labor’s Struggle 
(Concluded from page 5) 


Although most unions in the A. F. of 
L. are craft unions, several large unions 
are organized along industrial lines. 
The United Miners is an example of 
an industrial union which contains all 
workers “in and about the mines.” In 
the large mass production industries, 
such as automobiles, most of the or- 
ganized workers, both skilled and un- 
skilled, belonged to federal unions, 
one to each plant. A federal union 
consisted of employees not under the 
rule of a national or international 
union, and was much like an industrial 
union. The A. F. of L.-CIO dispute 
became acute when the A. F. of L. 
craft unions tried to divide federal 
union members up among themselves. 
John L. Lewis, president of the United 
Miners, contended that the only way 
to organize the millions of unskilled 
and semi-skilled machine operators in 
mass-production plants was to start 
an industrial union drive. He pointed 
to the A. F. of L. failure to organize 
these men; argued they would never 
get good wages until they were or- 
ganized; and said if they were com- 
bined with the craft unions labor could 
then present a united front against 
employers who fought against collec- 
tive bargaining rights. While, if they 
remained divided among craft unions 
an employer could play one union 
against the other and prevent effective 
union action. Craft union leaders ar- 
gued that: skilled workers should 





raise their own wages and this would 
help the unskilled; great numbers of 
unskilled men in a union would make 
it hard to control, and the skilled 
men’s rights would be lost; a combina. 
tion of skilled and unskilled men 
might cause a drop in the wages of 
skilled workers. Craft union leaders 
also feared that the formation of in. 
dustrial unions might cause them to 
lose their jobs. This is an important 
reason, and it holds true of the leaders 
in some of the new CIO unions. They 
fear a compromise agreement may de- 
prive them of jobs as union leaders, 
After the A. F. of L. convention re. 
jected Lewis’ plea for industria] 
unions in 1935 he formed the Commit- 
tee for Industrial Organization in 
1935 and ignored the Federation’s 
command that he disband. The 1936 
convention suspended the CIO unions 
and the 1937 meeting upheld this sus- 
pension and voted the Executive 
Council the power to take necessary 
steps to bring the CIO to terms. A 
peace parley and a face-to-face meet- 
ing between Green and Lewis failed 
to heal the breech in labor’s ranks al- 
though some more moderate leaders 
demanded that peace be made before 
this conflict weakened the whole labor 
movement. The CIO now boasts a 
membership of about 4,000,000 in 
thirty - five organizations — greater 
than the A. F. of L. total. It has or- 
ganized 75 per cent of the steel indus- 
try, 70 per cent of the automobile in- 
dustry, 65 per cent of the rubber in- 
dustry, and more than one-third of 
the maritime and textile industries. 








Sport Chatter 


F YOU follow the sports pages 

faithfully, you may have been puz- 

zled occasionally to see an item like 
this tucked neatly away in a corner: 
“Local 15 of Hartford, 35; Local 105 
of Chicago, 41.” But there’s really 
nothing mysterious about it. The item 
merely gives the result of an intercity 
basketball game between two union 
teams. 

Twenty-five years ago such items 
were rare, for the simple reason that 
the sports movement in labor was still 
in its infancy. As long as factory 
workers were tied down to their jobs 
for 12 and 13 hours a day, there was 
little time for recreation. But the in- 
troduction of the eight-hour day 
changed all that. Today, in most of 
the big cities, workers in almost every 
organized industry are given an op- 
portunity to participate free of charge 
in such sports as soccer, basketball, 
bowling, baseball, swimming, gym 
calisthenics, etc. The appropriations for 
all these activities come out of union 
funds, and both men and women are 
encouraged to form teams. 

Pioneers in the movement to bring 
sports to the great mass of workers 
is the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union, one of the largest 
unions in the world, with a member- 
ship of over a quarter of a million in 
every key city in the country. The 
I.L.G.W.U. sponsors intercity tourna- 


ments in baseball, basketball, bowl- 
ing and soccer. Last year the union 
sponsored a national golf tournament 
in Cleveland. This season the Truck 
Drivers Local 102 basketball team 
traveled all the way to Canada for a 
game with the famous McGill Univer- 
sity five. The baseball phase has ad- 
vanced to a national tournament held 
in the Yankee Stadium, New York. 

If the A. F. of L. and the C.L.O. are 
at odds in the matter of organizational 
policy, at least their warfare does not 
extend to their sports programs. 
There is a very close tie-up between 
the unions in almost every line of ath- 
letic endeavor. For example, the New 
York Trade Union Athletic Associa- 
tion basketball league is made up of 
14 C.1.0. and A. F. of L. teams. 

This harmony extends to the Labor 
Olympics as well. The Labor Olym- 
pics is a track and field meet spon- 
sored by the L.L.G.W.U. on the style 
of the regular Olympic Games and is 
open to all C.LO. and A. F. of L. mem- 
bers in the world. It is divided into 
two sections, one limited to union en- 
tries, and the other a special series of 
events in which the greatest track 
stars in the country compete by invi- 
tation only. The Labor Olympics have 
been held in Prague (Czechoslova- 
kia), Barcelona (Spain) and Ran- 
dall’s Island (N. Y.). Labor is looking 
eagerly forward to an all-inclusive 
union Olympics, with all the partici- 
pants drawn from labor’s ranks. 
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Man on a Road 
(Concluded from page 12) 


shacks, where the miners live. Then 
the black road again and the shapeless 
bulk of the mountains. 

We reached Weston at about eight 
o'clock. I was tired and chilled and 
hungry. I stopped in front of a cafe and 
turned to the man. 

“Ah reckon this is hit,” he said. 

“Yes,” I answered. I was surprised. 
I had not expected him to know that 
we had arrived. Then I tried a final 
plunge. “Will you have a cup of coffee 
with me?” 

“Yes,” he replied, “thank you, 
friend.” 

The “thank you” told me a lot. I 
knew from the way he said it that he 
wanted the coffee, but couldn’t pay for 
it; that he had taken my offer to be one 
of hospitality and was grateful. I was 
happy I had asked him. 

We went inside. For the first time 
since I had come upon him in the tun- 
nel, he seemed human. He didn’t talk, 
but he didn’t slip inside himself either. 
He just sat down at the counter and 
waited for his coffee. When it came, he 
drank it slowly, holding the cup in both 
hands as though to warm them. 

When he had finished, I asked him if 
he wouldn’t like a sandwich. He turned 
around to me and smiled. It was a very 
gentle, a very patient smile. His big, 
lumpy face seemed to light up with it 
and become understanding and sweet 
and gentle. 

Then he spoke to me. His face re- 
tained that smile and I could see the 
big, horse teeth stained by tobacco. 

“You’ve bin right nice to me, friend, 
an’ Ah do appreciate it.” 

“That’s all right,” I mumbled. 

He kept looking at me. I knew he 
was going to say something else and I 
was afraid of it. 

“Would you do me a faveh?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

He spoke softly. “Ah’ve got a letter 
here that Ah done writ to mah woman, 
but Ah can’t write very good. Would 
you-all be kind enough to write it ovah 
for me so it’d be proper like?” 

“Yes,” I said, “I’d be glad to.” 

“Ah kin tell you-all know how to 
write real well,” he said, and smiled. 

“Yes.” 

He opened his blue shirt. Under his 
thick woolen underwear there was a 
sheet of paper fastened by a safety pin. 
He handed it to me. It was moist and 
warm and the damp odor of wet cloth 
and the slightly sour odor of his flesh 
clung to it. 

I asked the counterman for a sheet 
of paper. He brought me one. This is 
the letter I copied. I put it down here 
in his own script. 


MY DERE WIFE— 


1am awritin this yere leta to tell you 
somethin i did not tell you afore i lef 
m home. There is a cause to wy iam 
hot able to get me any job at the mines. 
told you hit was frum work abein 
slack. But this haint so. 
Hit all comes from thet rock thet 
we all had to drill. Thet rock was silica 
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and hit was most all of hit glass he 
powder from this glass has got into the 
lungs of all the men war worked in 
thet tunel thru their breathin. And this 
has given to all of us a sickness. The 
doctors writ it down for me. Hit is sili- 
cosis. Hit makes the lungs to git all 
scab like and then it stops the breathin. 

Bein as our hom is a good peece from 
town you aint heerd about Tom Pres- 
cott and Hansy McCulloch having died 
two days back. But wen i heerd this i 
went to see the doctor. 

The doctor says i hev got me thet 
sickness like Tom Prescott and thet 
is the reason wy i am coughin some- 
time. My lungs is agittin scab like. 
There is in all ova a hondred men war 
have this death sickness from the tun- 
el. It is a turible plague becus the doc- 
tor says this wud not be so if the com- 
pany had gave us masks to ware an 
put a right fan sistem in the tunel. 

So i am agoin away becus the doctor 
says i will be dead in about fore 
months. 

i figger on gettin some work maybe 
in other parts. i will send you all my 
money till i caint work no mohr. 

i did not want i should be a burdin 
upon you all at hum. So thet is wy i 
hev gone away. 

i think wen you doan here from me 
no mohr you orter go to your grand- 
maws up in the mountens at Kilney 
Run. You kin live there an she will 
take keer of you an the young one. 

i hope you will be well and keep the 
young one out of the mines. Doan let 
him work there. 

Doan think hard on me for agoin 
away and doan feel bad. but wen the 
young one is agrowed up you tell him 
wat the company has done to me. 

i reckon after a bit you shud try to 
git you anotha man. You are a young 
woman jit. 

Your loving husband 
JACK PITCKETT 


When I handed him the copy of his 
letter, he read it over. It took him a 
long time. Finally he folded it up and 
pinned it to his undershirt. His big, 
lumpy face was sweet and gentle. 
“Thank you, friend,” he said. Then, 
very softly, with his head hanging a 
little—“‘Ahm feelin’ bad about this a- 
happenin’ t’me. Mah wife was a good 
woman.” He paused. And then, as 
though talking to himself, so low I 
could hardly hear it, “Ahm feelin’ 
right bad.” 

As he said this, I looked into his face. 
Slowly the life was going out of his 
eyes. It seemed to recede and go deep 
into the sockets like the flame of a 
candle going into the night. Over the 
eyeballs came that dull glaze. I had 
lost him. He sat deep within himself 
in his sorrowful, dark absorption. 

That was all. We sat together. In me 
there was only mute emotion — pity 
and love for him, and a cold, deep 
hatred for what had killed him. 

Presently he arose. He did not speak. 
Nor did I. I saw his thick, broad back 
in the blue work shirt as he stood by 
the door. Then he moved out into the 
darkness and rain. 





Reprinted from The Best Short 
Stories of 1936, edited by Edward J. 
O’Brien (Houghton Mifflin), by per- 
mission of the author. 
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HURRY! 


There is still time to win 
a reputation anda 
cash award but 


Entries close March 19 





4 Black-and-white 
drawing, 1937. 
Drawn by Walter 
Sanders, age 15, 
| Oakmont High 
School, Oakmont, 
Pa., Teacher: 
Helen E. White. 


Whether your talent is free-hand or 
mechanical drawing or industrial de- 
sign, there’s a prize to be won in the 
Chas. M. Higgins Memorial Awards in 
this year’s Scholastic Competitions. 
Higgins Awards total $250. in cash... 
$105. in honorable mentions . . . plus 
high honor for fine achievement. Enter 
now ... make your plans to win. . 


gain valuable experience that will give 
you a plus in all your school work. 
Send the coupon today. 





Send coupon for complete rules of 
the contest and full description of 
awards, as well as helpful hints in 
the use of Higgins Drawing Inks. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., INC. 
271 Minth St., Brooklyn, M. ¥. 
Please send me the rules governing participa- 
tion in the Chas. M. Higgins Memorial Awards 
and Instruction Sheets as checked below: 





‘a Pictorial Awards (Free-hand in colored 
ink or black ink) 


0 Mechanical Drawing and Industrial 


Design Awards 
Name .....c.seeee PPITTTTT TTT Trt t tt 
Address eeeteeeer eee eee . eeeeee ree ee eeeee 
School. .....++seee o ccccccccccccece escee 
Drawing Teacher ..........-+++seseeeecees 
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THERE'S STILL TIME TO WIN 
THE SCHOLASTIC ART CONTEST ! 


Take advantage of the opportunity te win a sub- 
as aw and fame for yourself as well. Get 

Sehelastie Art Contest in seon. 
Vee have until! = a plenty of time. but you 


ADVERTISING ARTF 


prizes—350, FR ad $10. Fi f $4 
pnane” bee A => ta = 


APPLIED ARTS AND CRAFTS 


$25, $10. Five prizes of 
prance ri Color ‘sets sets for wast 
of applied art. 


D THE 


AD 
TOUCH TO YOUR 


PROFESSIONAL 
ENTRY 


Senpt on spectrally correct true-tened “TUNED 

PALET A 1 seale, these beautiful, brilliant colors 

will give real life te your Scholastic Art Entry and 
increase your chances for winning. 


WINNING ART IDEAS 





Full ef Ratatat information, hints and 
ideas help yeu make your entry @ 
wlener!. Send fer your copy NOW! 


Address 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. 


ie 
[SPEEDBALL 


(LINOLEUM CUTTERS) 
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FREE LESSON SHEETS 

Te assist high school students trying fer linoleum 
bleck print Scholastic awards. Write for them teday 
—they give the practical information needed—the 
rest depends on your originality. Speedball Biock 
Printing Products, Speedball Pens and Inks, Hunt 
Artist Pens are sold from coast to coast by stationery 
and artist material dealers. Ask for Speedball 
Products by name. 
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manufacturers of BOSTON Pencil Sharp- 
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LAUGES 


The Statesman 


The statesman throws his shoulders 
back and straightens out his tie, 

And says, “My friends, unless it rains 
the weather will be dry.” 

And when this thought into our brains 
has percolated through, 

We common people nod our heads and 
loudly cry, “How true!” 


The statesman blows his massive nose 
and clears his august throat, 

And says, “The ship will never sink so 
long as it’s afloat.” 

Whereat we roll our solemn eyes, ap- 
plaud with main and might, 

And slap each other on the back, the 
while we say, “He’s right!” 


The statesman waxes stern and warm, 
his drone becomes a roar, 

He yells, “I say to you, my friends, 
that two and two make four!” 

And thereupon our doubts dissolve, 
our fears are put to rout, 

And we agree that here’s a man who 
knows what he’s about. 

—The Hell Box 


“You must be keen on the talkies, 
old boy, to go twice a week.” 

“It’s not that exactly. You see, if I 
don’t go regularly I can’t understand 
what my children are saying.” 


Barber: “What's the matter? Ain’t 
the razor takin’ holt?” 

Victim: “Yeah, it’s taking holt all 
right, but it ain’t lettin’ go again.” 


Old Farmer Tightmoney wasn’t ex- 
actly stingy but mighty economical. 
One day he fell into the cistern. The 
water was over his head and cold but 
he could swim. His wife, attracted by 
his cries, yelled excitedly down to 
him: “T’ll ring the dinner bell so the 
boys will come home and pull you 
out.” 

“What time is it?” 
called up. 

“*Bout eleven o'clock.” 

“No, dang it, let ’em work on till 
dinner time. I'll just swim around till 
they come.” 


the farmer 


GoaD Ord Simmartane 


My tYpist is on her vacation, 
My ty/ist’s awau fpr a week 
My typudt us in her vscarion 
Wagile thsee keys plsy hude and seej. 


CHORIS 
Bren bock, bitting byck 
Oy, brung becj mub Onnie ti my 
tp, mr; 
B(inf b4xj, beong bicz 
Oj, bvong bosk m% belnio-1 mx-oh 
nots! 





OFTHE 
WEEK 


Motorist (to man he just ran over): 
Hey, look out back there! 

Defeated Soul: What’s the matter, 
y’ain’t comin’ back, are ya? -—Grit 
(Sydney, Australia). 


One of the briefer musical criti- 
cisms appeared in the local paper: “An 
amateur string quartet played Brahms 
here last evening. Brahms lost.”— 
Detroit News. 






















The department store hired an effi- 
ciency expert, whose obsession was to 
move the departments to a different 
part of the store every day. One day a 
section would be on the top floor, the 
next it would be in the basement, and 
on the third it would be placed where 
the restaurant had been. 

After three weeks of this an old lady 
approached a -.harassed floorwalker 
and asked him if he could tell her 
where the notion department was. 

“No, madam,” he said wearily; “but 
if you’ll stand here for a few minutes 
I’m sure you'll see it go by!”—The 
American Boy. 











POPULAR MECHANICS 


For April 
Has Many Plus -Value Features 


ONE-TUBE DX SHORT WAVE SET 


You can build this highly efficient short 
wave receiver with three small flash- 
light batteries. Low cost, simple and 
has distance-getting ability. 


MIRACLE PLANTS GROW IN LIQUID 


Surprise your mother with an experi- 
mental flower-garden in bottles! A fas- 
cinating and interesting story of how 
chemicals replace soil for plant growing. 


BAD WEATHER PHOTOGRAPHY 


Interesting and effective pictures can be 
satisfactorily taken on gloomy days—if 
you know how. This article tells you. 


ALSO 


Beating Burglars with Black Light 
Flying the China Clippers 

Push-Button Tuning for Your Redie 
Suggestions for Novelty Tables 

Wild Life Goes to Town 

The Spotlight on Puppets 

Streamlined Saddlebags for Your Bicycle 
To Buff and To Polish 


Each issue of POPULAR MECHANICS brings 
you fascinating news of the latest happen- 
ings in science, mechanics and inventions. 
Written to you can understand it and illus- 
trated with hundreds of pictures and draw- 
ings. Get Your Copy TODAY. 


Now On The Newsstand — 25c 
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Ten of these United States and parts 
of three others were bought for 
$15,000,000, or four cents an acre! 


Defying objections of friend and 
foe, President Thomas Jefferson drove 
through Congress the Louisiana Pur- 
chase 135 years ago, and swung our 
nation westward ho! on her march to 
the Pacific. 


Every important step in that history- 
making event is pictured in true-to-life 
Technicolor in this absorbing two-reel 
drama. 


You will see Jefferson, Monroe, 
Napoleon and other famous figures in 


Jefferson 





See HISTORY MADE 
BEFORE YOUR EYES! 


“Romance of Louisiana” Pictures the Thrilling 
“Yankee Bargain” that Opened the Great West! 


Stormy scenes, as American Congress votes to buy 
the Louisiana "‘wilderness’’ 





vivid scenes that belong to the ages. 


You will sit in turbulent sessions of 
Congress. . . . You will visit the courts 
of England and France. . . . You will 
thrill as our flag rises over New 
Orleans, proclaiming a glorious dream 
come true in a vast American empire! 


“Romance of Louisiana” is one of 
the series of Vitaphone Featurettes 
which have stirred the enthusiasm of 
students and teachers all over the 
country. 


Here, in warm flesh and blood, is 
history transformed into thrilling en- 
tertainment! 


Monroe 
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Napoleon 


A Vitaphone Technicolor Featurette 
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“The Man Without a Country” 
“Give Me Liberty” 
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See these other HISTORICAL FEATURETTES 


“The Song of a Nation™ 
“Under Southern Skies" 
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STUDIOUS! With this young 
lady, scholastic honors come 
first. A Royal Portable would 
help her to turn out neater 
themes and reports .. . Her 
note books would be com- 

lete, accurate, permanent. 

he would make even faster 
progress in her studies than 
she does now 


GOOD MARKS—but is more in- 
terested in student activities 
than in studies. Keen-minded, 
efficient, an organizer. With a 
Royal Portable, he would do his 
school work faster, better. And 
he would have more time to 
run the school paper. 


WRITE EASIER! THINK FASTER! 
GET HIGHER MARKS with a ROYAL. 
Prove it with a FREE HOME TRIAL! 


Here is a real opportunity—one you can not afford to miss! Fill 
out and mail the coupon below. Get up-to-the-minute facts 
about the Royal Portable—try one in your own home free! 
See for yourself how handsome and sturdy it is; how easy 
to use, and fast. Prove to your own satisfaction that a Royal 
will help you with your school work—actually pay for itself 
many times over, now, and in the years to come. Royals are 
the best portables made. Scientifically designed and con- 
structed. With latest improvements and “big-machine” fea- 
tures .. . Touch Control, Finger Comfort Keys, Full-sized 
Standard Keyboard, and many others. Easy to use, convenient. 
Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., 2 Park Avenue, New York 
City. World’s largest company devoted exclusively to the 
manufacture of typewriters. 





“The NEW ROYAL PORTABLE 
saved me from getting many 
a licking at school." 


Jom Baliryer 


See TOMMY KELLY (ex-New 
York schoolboy, in this fa- 





mous role from ‘“The Adven- 
tures of Tom Sawyer,”’ by 
Mark Twain. A Selznick In- 
ternational Technicolor Film, 
distributed by United Artists. 








Name 


ON HIS WAY UP—Andknows 
it! Excellent record. He 
needs a Royal Portable at 
once — whether he’s going 
on with his studies or taking 
a job when he graduates. 
In college, many courses ac- 
cept only typewritten work. 
In business, a Royal Port- 
able saves time, helps make 
more money. 


OWN A ROYAL PORTABLE 
ON YOUR OWN TERMS 


You don’t have to have much 
money to buy 2 Royal. Terms to 
suit your pocketbook — cash, or 
only a few cents a day, including 
carrying charge. 


With your Royal Portable you 
FRE get, at no extra cost, a handsome, j 
luggage-style CARRYING CASE. 
Also an INSTANT TYPING CHART which shows 
you, at a glance, how to type right. 
Get the facts at onee—then decide. Fill out and mail the coupon today. (If you do ~ 
not wish to clip, address the department below on a post card.) 
as oe eaeeeeneeeeneeEeeeane Oe ee ae mre hme Um UD Ue UG 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. RS-3538, 2 Park Ave., New York City 
Tell me how I can own—for only a few cents a day—a latest 


model Royal Portable—with Carrying Case and Instant Typing Chart, FREE. 





Street 





PORTABLE 


City 


State 





TYPEWRITERS 


I already own a 
Tell me how much you will allow on it as CASH payment on a new Royal. 


Typewriter, Serial No. 








